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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will 
be held in the First Baptist Church, Indianapolis, Ind., on Saturday, May 21, 1881, at 
ten o’clock A.M. 


(Signed) H. S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PoRTLAND, ME., April 1, 1881. 


The Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
immediately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


(Signed) W. H. Eaton, Recording Secretary. 
KeENE, N.H., April 1, 1881. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE Financia, Conprrion. — At this date (April 14) the accounts for March have 
not all been received, and it is impossible to say exactly how the fiscal year has closed ; 
but it seems probable that the balance against the Union will be from twenty thousand 
to twenty-five thousand dollars. While this debt is larger than is desirable, it is by no 
means a cause for discouragement ; and there is reason for great thankfulness that it is no 
larger. 


Receipts IN Marcu. — Although the receipts during March may not equal the sum 
realized in the same month last year, yet they have been encouraging, and much in excess 
of preceding years. It is a cause for satisfaction to know that the deficit is caused, not so 
much by a diminution of the receipts, as by the urgent necessity for increased appropria- 
tions, which arose just at the end of the year. 


WE are happy to say that Dr. Murdock has now recovered from the severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism which confined him to his house for nearly two months, and 
has resumed his usual duties as Corresponding Secretary of the Union. 
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NEWS FROM MISSIONARIES. — Rev. M. Jameson left Rangoon, on his return to this 
country for the benefit of his health, Feb. 23, and will probably reach the United States 
before the MaGazINE comes to the hands of its readers, although too late for a notice of 
his arrival to be inserted here. Intelligence four days later than that found in the 
“ Gleaning ” from Rev. C. D. King’s letter says, that he has reached the mountain village 
of Samaguting, in which, it will be remembered, he and Mrs. King found a refuge fora 
time when driven from Kohima. 


Mr. CRACKNELL, the English correspondent of the St. John, N.B., “ Christian Vis- 
itor,” writes, that, being one day in company with Capt. Charles Campbell, H.M.LN., 
who spent some time in Burmah, he referred to the work of the missionaries connected 
with the Missionary Union, and said, “he felt so deep an interest in their admirable work, 
that he must always hold in honor their ministers and the denomination on that account.” 
It is well for us to know that our missionaries are not only doing good to the heathen, but 
bringing credit upon the denomination which they represent. 


TuE work of missions touches the progress of civilization at so many points, that 
many events which were formerly considered of great importance now pass almost 
unheeded : still, the placing of a new language within the reach of the student, the 
merchant, and the missionary, is worthy of particular notice. The fact that our brother, 
the Rev. J. N. Cushing of the Shan mission, has completed and carried through the press 
the dictionary of the Shan language, upon which he has been engaged for thirteen years, is 


a matter for congratulation. It marks a real advance in the progress of the world toward 
civilization and Christianity. 


THE new ministry in Spain have so far justified the hopes that were entertained of 
them. ‘The Pope’s nuncio notified them that the Pope disapproved of the appointment 
of Protestant professors in the colleges and schools, but they replied that they felt com- 
petent to decide what was best for Spain. They have appointed twelve Protestant profess- 
ors in the national universities, and ordered all prosecutions against Bible societies and 
Protestant missionaries to be discontinued, and all obstructions to their labors to be re- 
moved. May this be the dawning of a new day for Spain, which shall bring that country 
into line with the progressive nations of the world ! 


Tue “ Missionary Review” for March, 1881, has an article on “Self-Support in For- 
eign Missions,” which presents many interesting facts and figures to show that the con- 
verts from heathenism are disposed, when rightly instructed, to do what they can to 
provide for themselves the privileges of the gospel. It is gratifying to notice that one 
of the most conspicuous examples of self-support is our own Bassein mission, which is also 
one of the few instances of a people, formerly heathen, who now are contributing to 
send missionaries to other peoples. So far as appears, it is the on/y instance of such a 
people sending out foreign missionaries from their own number. 


In “The Church Missionary Intelligencer” for March is an interesting comparison 
of the missions of the Church Missionary Society of twenty years ago with those of 
to-day. One of the most valuable lessons to be drawn from this study is the importance 
of carefully cultivating the native talent on the mission fields. Some of the missions of 
the society must have been abandoned if it had not been for the help afforded by the 
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native preachers. The station of the Missionary Union at Gowahati, Assam, has been 
without an American missionary for about four years, and has been conducted with pru- 
dence and success by the native preacher Kandura, whose letters, as they appear in the 
MacazINE, testify to his faithfulness; and the numbers baptized by him show that the 
blessing of God is resting upon his labors. 


THE statement has recently been made that the progress of mission work for the 
next twenty-five years is simply a matter of arithmetical progression. When we look 
at the small yearly increase in the contributions from the Christian world, we can hardly 
understand how this can be the case ; but when we consider such instances as Kandura 
at Gowahati, the English Church mission on the west coast of Africa, the mission to the 
Sandwich Islands, and our own Bassein Christians, we can more easily perceive that such 
a statement is not a matter of enthusiastic prophecy, but of reliable calculation. 


We commend to the thoughtful consideration of our readers the following extract 
from a letter written by a pastor in North Carolina : — 


“Great changes have indeed occurred. God is moving forward, and I doubt not that each 
successive step, as it approaches the final consummation, will be accompanied by mightier revolutions. 
Oh, how I long to see the day when the gospel shall be preached in every nation and tongue! I verily 
believe that God’s grandest manifestations will then begin. Men talk about Christ’s speedy coming. 
He waits for the fulfilment of the great commission, waits to meet his disciples in the heart of 
heathendom. 

“TI doubt very much whether we have yet any conception of our obligations to the foreign work. 
My heart is very much in it, and my judgment has not wavered for years, that our denomination is 
farther behind its duty in regard to the foreign work than in regard to any thing else.” 


PROBABLY many of the readers of the MacazivneE will be glad to obtaina clearer idea 
of the manner and extent of the Bible-work which our missionaries find it profitable to 
carry on in connection with their work of preaching the gospel: such will be furnished 
by the Rev. Mr. Jameson’s article found in this number. Steps have already been taken 


to supply the need for a new edition of the Burman Bible and New Testament, of which 
he speaks, in accordance with the plan referred to. 


WE devote considerable space in the present number of the Macazine to Dr. 
Ashmore’s detailed statement of the stations of the Southern China mission, believing 
that those who have read the many interesting letters and articles from our missionaries 
at Swatow will be glad to obtain a clear idea of the nature and extent of the work in 
which they are engaged. ‘The article will also furnish a basis for a good understanding 
of other articles from that mission, which we hope to publish from time to time. 


Correction. — In the extract from Mr. Roberts’s letter, which appeared among the 
“Gleanings” in the Macazine for March, it is stated that there were eighty-four 
hundred Chinamen, Shans, and Ka-Khyens in the train which re-opened the old trade- 
route between Bhamo and China. ‘The number should have been four hundred. 


The Nations of Burmah. 


THE WORSHIP OF GANESHA, GOD OF WISDOM. 


ANOTHER most popular idol of the Hindus 
is Ganesha, the God of Wisdom. It is partly 
in the shape of a man, and partly in the shape 
of an elephant. The sagacity of the elephant 
is well known; and it is presumed that the 
elephant-idol is worshipped for this reason, just 
as the serpent is worshiped as the symbol of 
cunning, or the sun as the symbol of power. 
Like almost all the other gods, Ganesha has 


THE NATIONS 


BY REV. W. H. 


In"reading of our work in the East, one who 
has not followed its history from year to year 
is liable to be confused by the references to 
the various tribes and nations among whom 
our missions have been established. Espe- 
cially is this true of Burmah. In the official 
report of the census taken in Burmah in the 
year 1872, it is remarked, “There is possibly 
no country in the world whose inhabitants 
are more varied in race, custom, and language 
than those of Burmah. It would be easy to 
suppose it a disputed spot in the earlier days, 
and to expect, that, in the collision of great 
races through a long period of history, many 
ethnological fragments should people the mid- 
dle land ; and, although the Mongolian element 
has been and is the predominant race, it ap- 
pears under very numerous forms, and in 
races who among themselves reject the con- 
nection of a common stock.” 

Although there are said to be as many as 
JSorty-seven different tribes within the narrow 
confines of British Burmah and Burmah 
Proper, still these can all be classed under 
four great nationalities ; viz., frs¢, Taligns, or 
Peguans, called by themselves Mons; second, 
Burmans; third, Karens; fourth, Shans. 


ADVENT AND LOCATION. 


It is supposed by Forbes,! who has given 
much attention to this subject, that the 7a/igns 
1 Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 


The question as to the origin of the various races of Burmah 
is adisputed one. Without entering into the discussion, the 


his festivals, when the people come together 
in great crowds to do him honor. At one of 
these annual festivals they bring forth the god 
Ganesha, place him in a boat, and, accompanied 
by other boats containing priests and musi- 
cians, they row up and down the Ganges. The 
great crowds of people lining the shore fill the 
air with their shouts and songs. — False Gods, 
by F. S. Dobbins. 


OF BURMAH. 
S. HASCALL. 


were the first to occupy the land, coming 

originally from Central Asia,—the great cra- - 
dle of the human race. They gradually spread 

over the whole of Northern Burmah, until, 

being followed by the Karens, they were 

driven toward the south, and set up the great 

Peguan, or Talign, Kingdom. Their kingdom 

embraced for a time all the country about Bas- 

sein, Rangoon, and Maulmain. 

The Xarens have a tradition, that when 
they left Central Asia they were accompanied 
by a younger brother. This younger brother 
moved faster than did the Karens, and went 
directly east, founding the Chinese Empire. 
Instead of following the Chinese, the Karens 
turned south, and entered the northern part 
of Burmah. 

The Shans may have preceded the Karens; 
but, instead of turning immediately to the 
south and thus entering Burmah, they kept to 
the east a little farther, and then, turning to 
the south, bordered the whole of the north- 
east and east of Burmah, where we now find 
them. 

The Burmans followed the Karens, and, 
gradually overcoming them and driving them 
south, established the Burman Kingdom. 
They were thenceforward engaged in wars 
with their Talign neighbors, with varying 
success, until a short time before the advent 
of the English in Burmah, when their arms 
writer has tried, in this paper, to present the view advocated 


by Mr. Forbes in his very readable book, entitled “ British 
Burmah.” 
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were entirely successful ; and the whole coun- 
try, from the remote north to Mergui, and 
even lower down on the south, was subject to 
their rule. At the time when the Karens were 
driven south by the Burmans, instead of fol- 
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lowing the valleys, they chose to occupy the 
mountain fastnesses of the Yoma ranges, run- 
ning north and south through Burmah. They 
were always oppressed by their Burman neigh 
bors, and were often treated as slaves. 
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TRIBAL DIVISIONS AND LANGUAGES. 


The Taligns were formerly a large and 
powerful race, with a language entirely dis- 
tinct from the Burmese, Karen, or Shan. At 


the present time all that are now known as 
Taligns are found in the Amherst district, in 
the vicinity of Maulmain. They number up- 
wards of eighty thousand, and are not divided 
into tribes. The Taligns about Rangoon and 


— 
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Bassein have become Burmanized, and have 
forgotten the language of their forefathers. 
In religion and customs the Taligns — even 
those who retain their own language — are so 
similar to the Burmans, that, as one writer has 
said, “To describe the habits of one nation is 
to describe the habits of the other.” Of 
course there are minor differences, which we 
need not particularize here. 

At present there is no missionary among 
the Taligns. A missionary family should be 
sent to them at once, as there is much to en- 
courage earnest work among them. Dr. Has- 
well translated the New Testament into their 
language, and also gave them many tracts. 
The church at K’mahwet is composed entirely 
of Talign-speaking Taligns. They are sim- 
ple-hearted, earnest Christians, and would be 
ready to second the efforts of a missionary 
in evangelizing their people. It is hoped this 
people will all eventually adopt the Burmese 
language; but many years must elapse ere 
this can be brought about, and meanwhile 
they are hurrying on to eternity without a 
knowledge of the only way of salvation. 

The Burmans are the people who occupy 
all the valleys and plains of both Upper and 
Lower Burmah. They all use the Burmese 
language; but in different sections different 
pronunciations prevail, so that the people are 
sometimes known by the name of the city or 
section of country they inhabit. Thus, the 
Arracanese, who inhabit the western sea- 
coast of Burmah, are in reality Burmans, 
using the Burmese written language, but in- 
troducing many harsh guttural sounds in pro- 
nouncing it. The Tavoyans write and read 
Burmese as it is written by the up-country 
Burmans; but Burmans from other sections 
of the country would scarcely know their own 
language on the tongue of a Tavoyan. 

The Burmese language is used in all the 
courts of justice in British Burmah, and is 
doubtless destined to be the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country after a time. When 
that happy time shall come, each missionary 
in Burmah can reach all the different tribes ; 
but at present there are such great diversi- 
ties of language that a missionary’s tongue 
is often tied when surrounded by heathen 
whom he longs to reach, and this for the 
simple reason, that, as his usual work calls 
him among the people of another race, he has 
learned an altogether different language. 
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Among the Karens we find far more tribal 
distinctions than among any of the other na- 
tions of Burmah. Up to the time when they 
first attracted the attention of the mission- 
aries they had no written language. The 
different tribes or families, having had little 
mutual intercourse, had come to differ so 
widely in the use of language, that the various 
dialects could scarcely be recognized as be- 
longing to one nation. Thus, in the lower 
part of Burmah, we find the Sgaus (from whom 
the majority of the converts to Christianity 
have come) and the Pwos. The Toungthoos! 
are also supposed to be a tribe of Karens. In 
the neighborhood of Prome another tribe is 
found, called the Khyen or Chin. Passing on 
through Upper Burmah, above Bhamo, we 
find the Ka-Khyens, who are in all probability 
another tribe of the same great Karen nation. 
The greatest number of Karen tribes is found, 
however, in the mountainous region to the east 
and north-east of Toungoo. Dr. Cross and 
Mr. Bunker are laboring for them. Those 
of whom we have most frequent mention are 
the Pakus, who closely resemble the Sgaus, 
the Bghais, Maunepghas, Padoungs, and the 
Mopghas. There are many other tribes of 
less note, which show, by their peculiarities 
of speech and dress, that they belong to the 
Karen nation. 

The Red Karens should also be particularly 
mentioned. They occupy a distinct country 
to the north-east of Toungoo, outside of both 
British and Burmese territory. The Burman 
king has tried to subjugate them, but they 
have maintained to a great extent their inde- 
pendence. They are not all under one chief; 
but their country is divided into two or three 
districts, each under its respective chief. 
They are said to be somewhat in advance of 
many of their brethren in some of the arts of 
civilization. It is hoped they will quite readily 
accept the truth when the evangelists are 
able to reach them effectually. Some work 
has already been done for them under the 
direction of Mr. Bunker. Mr. Crumb has 
now been appointed to that branch of the 
work. The long, hard journey from Toungoo 
to their country has interfered somewhat with 
the prosecution of the work; but some have 
been converted, and will be able to go to 
their countrymen and live with them, and the 
steady light of their example will doubtless 

1 See February number of Missionary MAGAZINE. 
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have a marked effect in winning others to 
Christ. 

The Shans are divided into four tribes, 
but their tribal names are seldom mentioned. 
They are found in great numbers to the east 
and north-east of Burmah, and scattered vil- 
lages are found all through British Burmah. 
The headquarters for work among them has 
been at Toungoo for several years; but re- 
cently another mission has been opened at 
Bhamo, under the care of Mr. Freiday. 

Beside these four great nations which we 
have mentioned, there are representatives of 
many other nations, especially in and near the 
cities and larger towns. The Chinese are the 
cabinet-makers and gardeners of the coun- 
try, and too often the sellers of opium and 
arrack. The Ze/ugus and 7amils leave their 
native country on the western side of the Bay 
of Bengal, and come to Burmah for the sake 
of better wages. They form the servant-class, 
acting as cooks, house-boys, hostlers, coolies, 
etc. The natives of Bengal also form a large 
class, many of them being engaged in trade 
in the bazaars. The people of Chittagong, a 
country between Burmah and Calcutta, are the 
boatmen of the cities. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 


These nations, and the others which want 
of space forbids our mentioning, have various 
religious beliefs. Some are Buddhists, others 
are Hindus, Mohammedans, followers of Con- 
fucius, and worshippers of devils. Much hard 
work must be done before the knowledge of 
the truth can reach all these darkened minds. 
Truth will finally prevail, however, and we may 
count ourselves happy if we are allowed in 
any way to “come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

There are now upwards of twenty thoussnd 
Christians in Burmah, and perhaps as many 
more have finished their course and entered into 
rest. God has certainly blessed the work of his 
servants, and given them many souls for their 
hire. It is the privilege of all God’s children 
in America to have a part in this work if they 
will. If God has thus blessed with such 
abundant increase the little that has been done 
heretofore, shall we not do even more, and, 
bringing all the tithes into the storehouse, 
prove him, and see if he will not pour us out 
a more abundant blessing ? 


SOUTHERN CHINA MISSION. 
DETAILED REVIEW OF THE STATIONS. 


BY REV. W. ASHMORE, D.D. 


Kak CHIEH. — This is on the opposite side 
of the channel, a mile distant from Swatow 
proper, but is not known abroad by its dis- 
tinctive name, being considered a part of 
Swatow itself. Here resides the larger part 
of the foreign community. Here missionary 
families have their homes, and this is the cen- 
tre from which our missionary operations are 
carried on. We have here five dwelling- 
houses, a chapel, a building for the accommo- 
dation of native preachers when in from the 
stations, a Bible-women’s house, a girls’ 
schoolhouse, a boys’ schoolhouse, and a 
house for theological students. 

SwaTow PRoPER has a population of about 
thirty thousand. Comparatively few families 
reside in it, as the whole town is one great 
bazaar composed chiefly of shops and ware- 


houses. We have here a chapel and eleven 
church-members. Preaching has been con- 
ducted during the past year by Dr. Chuan, a 
druggist who lives near the chapel. 

TANG O is nine miles distant from S watow, 
and has a population of three thousand. The 
church numbers forty-four members, and has 
a small chapel of its own. There is also a 
boys’ day school kept in the chapel. The 
church itself has been in a very sad condition 
during the past year, in consequence of the 
presence of a Chinese Diotrephes, who, like 
his predecessor of old, “loved to have the 
pre-eminence.” A faction was formed. The 
severest case of discipline we have known in 
our experience has been the result. Five 
were excluded, and four suspended. The 
excision of these will leave the body fewer 
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in numbers, but more abundant in spiritual 
life. 

THAH THAU Po, seven miles distant, has 
a population of thirty thousand. Within a 
league are a dozen other towns, one of them 
containing ten thousand people. Like Caper- 
naum of old, Thah Thau Po is down by the 
sea. Its inhabitants are chiefly fishermen, 
and, like those of Galilee, are hard-hearted 
and unreceptive. At present the interest here 
is low, and the outlook is not encouraging. 
The members are few; yet three of our most 
prominent preachers have come from this 
place. We feel the need of more faith, more 
prayer, and more urgent effort for Thah Thau 
Po. We believe God has people in that city. 

Am Po, distant nine miles north-west of Swa- 
tow, is a place of great importance. Its popu- 
lation, including some contiguous villages, is 
seventy thousand. Our success there has 
never been great. We have had but few 
members. The native preacher stationed 
there was not faithful, and sadly neglected his 
trust. His influence has been against the 
work. We have a good chapel-site, on which 
stands a dilapidated building ready to tumble 
down. We need money to put upa new house. 
We are confident that some day a flourishing 
church will be established in Am Po. 

Tir IE is one of the largest cities in the 
whole department. It is distant south-west 
from Swatow ten miles, and has a population 
of two hundred thousand. It has long been 
occupied as a station; but the number of 
church-members is not large, being at the 
present time but fourteen. For some years 
there has been a spiritual dearth in that region; 
but just now there is a revival of interest, and 
several hopeful inquirers. Our Presbyterian 
brethren have also a station at Tie Ie, and ex- 
perience the same difficulties as ourselves. 
Renewed effort there would remunerate 
grandly, but we suffer for lack of workers and 
means to support them. 

To Po Cul, five miles distant, is the centre 
of a dozen villages. A new chapel was built 
there two years ago. The fifteen members 
have all been baptized within three years. 
They are supplied with preaching by the theo- 
logical students sent from here Sunday by 
Sunday. Prospects encouraging. 

T1 P1, an offshoot of the preceding station, is 
situated three miles farther inland. The popu- 
lation of the village is two thousand, and there 
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are many other villages in the immediate 
neighborhood. The church has ten members, 
and there are numerous inquirers. The place 
was once notorious for highway robbery, but 
the severe measures of Gen. Pang have re- 
stored order. The members meet in one of 
their own dwelling-houses for Sabbath ser- 
vices,— a plan quite in accord with New-Testa- 
ment usage, and which we expect to pursue 
quite largely in coming years. 

Nam LENG is the home of the sister known 
by the name of “Treasure.” It is situated 
near the head of the Swatow Bay, and at the 
mouth of the Kit Ie River. Its population is 
but a few hundreds; but the place is important, 
partly because it is a convenient centre for 
many surrounding villages, and partly because 
it is on a highway between two great market- 
places, and a link in a chain of stations ex- 
tending from Swatow seventy miles inland. 
The history of this station has a special in- 
terest, and deserves a fuller notice than can be 
given here. 

PHAU THAI, ten miles beyond Nam Leng, 
has a population of thirty thousand. It is a 
walled town, and has a fort on each side of the 
river. It is the residence of a magistrate 
whose jurisdiction extends many miles in all 
directions. It lies in the midst of a very fertile 
plain, in which are hundreds of villages, all 
ruled by the magistrate aforesaid. The church 
here has fifty members, and a native dwelling- 
house converted into a chapel, paid for partly 
by the native members and partly by the mis- 
sion. A large number of inquirers were re- 
ported at the last communion. The church is 
in good spiritual condition. 

KHEK KHOI, though one of the youngest of 
our country stations, has the largest member- 
ship of them all, numbering ninety-four. The 
chapel is new and good, and built especially 
for a house of worship. From a low hill be- 
hind it sixty villages can be counted. The 
church is in a prosperous state. Some of the 
members have suffered great annoyance during 
the year from the Roman Catholics, who have 
a Station three miles away. 

Po CuAN is inland from the river, five miles 
from Khek Khoi, at the foot of a range of hills 
occupied by clans of Hakka Chinese, who 
speak a different dialect. The villages are 
very small, but very numerous in this re- 
gion. The thirty-seven church-members here 
meet in a building held by a mortgage in the 
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hands of the missionaries. Spiritual condi- 
tion good, and some hopeful inquirers. 

Kirt IE is a walled city of seventy thousand 
inhabitants, and the residence of a district 
magistrate, whose jurisdiction extends over 
some thousands of towns, villages, and ham- 
lets. This is the oldest station on the Kit Ie 
River, and has furnished the material for 
starting several other stations in the vicinity. 
There are fifty church-members, who meet 
in a house rented for thirty-six dollars a year. 

HvA CHENG is four miles beyond Kit le 
and forty-five miles from Swatow. The vil- 
lage is small, but is a convenient place for the 
members to assemble from surrounding ham- 
lets. There are twenty-nine Christians in this 
station. During the year the church has met 
with a sad loss in the death of old Tong Lau, 
a most earnest and faithful Christian of un- 
usual maturity of grace. 

KuEH SrA, five miles from the latter sta- 
tion, is not a large place, but was selected as a 
site for a station because of the seventy vil- 
lages within easy reach. There is a good 
chapel here, built at a cost of three hundred 
dollars. The church-members, forty-three in 
number, are holding on well; but there is just 
now no marked advance in the work. 

Sua O is a new station on the extreme 
limit of our field in that direction. It has six 
members and fifteen inquirers. 

Pen TAH is ona branch of the main river, 
sixty miles west of Swatow. It has fine ac- 
commodations for the chapel-services, with a 
residence for the preacher and Bible-women. 
It is the centre of a great cluster of villages, 
in which all the people are of one clan. There 
are forty-five church-members, and these in- 
clude some of our most valuable people. In 
connection with the church-work here, there 
is a day school for Christian boys. This sta- 
tion is near the borders of the Hakka-speak- 
ing population, and there are already indica- 
tions that the work will extend over into the 
regions beyond. 

BE Kuu is a station recently opened in a 
village of one thousand people, having many 
other villages of equal size near by. It is on 
the main river, fifty-six miles west from Swa- 
tow. There are sixteen members and a few 
inquirers. Prospects good. 

CuunG Lim, twenty miles north from Swa- 
tow, has a population of thirty thousand, and 
is the residence of a magistrate.. One of our 
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best chapel-buildings is located here, and there 
are forty-one church-members. The spiritual 
condition of the church is satisfactory; but 
there has of late been no increase in mem- 
bership. 

Hu Cry, thirty-five miles west of north from 
Swatow, has a population of over two hundred 
thousand. It is the capital of this depart- 
ment, and is the residence of the circuit judge. 
The work here has been carried on under 
difficulties. Preaching-places at two different 
localities in the city and suburbs were assailed 
at different times by roughs, and difficulties 
arose which rendered consular intervention 
necessary. Notwithstanding the hinderances, 
five inquirers are reported. 

Liu NG, twenty miles beyond Hu City, is a 
new station, on the Han River. A few in- 
quirers have come forward, whom it is hoped 
will be the wave-offering of the station. 

E CHE is near the sea, seventeen miles 
north from Chung Lim. It has twenty-seven 
members. The brethren have maintained 
voluntary preaching on Sundays throughout 
the year. 

Lat Pu Suva, sixteen miles inland from 
E Che, has many large villages lying all 
around it. There are seventeen church-mem- 
bers. A fair degree of earnestness prevails 
among them. There are four inquirers; and 
several others have abjured idols, but have as 
yet been deterred by the threats of relatives 
from openly avowing their convictions. 

Jito PENG is a district city near the Hakka 
territory, on the north-western border of our 
field. The population is about thirty thousand. 
The work thus far has been very promising in 
results. There are only twelve church-mem- 
bers, but a large number of inquirers attend 
the Sunday services. Several of these speak 
both the Tie Chiu and the Hakka dialects, 
and there is reason to expect that our work in 
this direction will soon spread over into Hakka 
land. 

Kut Su is an important market-town forty- 
two miles south-west from Swatow, with a 
population of twenty-five thousand. It is the 
headquarters of a magistrate, is_on a river, 
and is the centre of a large local traffic. The 
work here is encouraging. A good chapel- 
building has been secured for a term of years. 
The number of church-members is thirteen, 
the larger portion of whom reside in villages 
round about. 
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HvE Suva, with thirty church-members, is 
four miles distant from Kui Su, in the midst 
of some scores of hamlets which dot the plains 
and the bases of the hills. Near here was 
the home of Tai Iong, one of the saintliest 
converts connected with the work in Tie Chiu. 
Here, also, is the home of old Sui, now laid 
aside by old age, after many years’ service as 
Bible-woman. 

TOA Po, a new station seven miles from 
Kui Su, is, like so many others of our stations, 
in the midst of a plain crowded with towns. 
The work here is very encouraging. It has 
already ramified into two other places, where 
believers meet for the worship of God in their 
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own houses. There are twenty-six church- 
members and many inquirers. 

Kavu Lam, the most distant of our stations 
on the south-west, is sixty miles from Swatow. 
This is the home of old Elder Tui, now too 
far advanced in years to be of much aggressive 
service, but exerting a hallowed influence by 
his matured and consistent piety. There are 
twenty-one members here, brought in chiefly 
through Elder Tui’s agency. 

This closes our condensed summary of the 
stations. Many details of interest have to be 
omitted, but some of them will be given to 
readers of the MAGAZINE in the future. 

Swatow, December, 1880. 


THE BAPTISTS OF GERMANY. 


BY D. G. 


THE beginning was a solitary worker, J. G. 
Oncken, who was born in Oldenburg in 1800. 
After being converted in England he returned 
to Germany, and settled in Hamburg as agent 
of the Scottish Bible Society. Here through 
his influence six persons were converted; and 
he, with his converts, was baptized by Dr. 
Barnas Sears in 1834. The seven formed 
the first German Baptist church, and Ham- 
burg has always remained the Baptist head- 
quarters. Oncken was here pastor, at times 
with assistant pastors, until his resignation 
three or four years ago. The church in Ber- 
lin was organized in 1837, with Brother Leh- 
mann as pastor. In the same year was 
founded the church in Oldenburg, two others 
in 1840, together with three in Denmark. 
From now on the number began to multiply 
more rapidly. 

The three most prominent names among 
German Baptists are Oncken, Lehmann, and 
K6ébner. Oncken, besides his long and suc- 
cessful pastorate, has been, until recently, 
general secretary for the mission work in 
Germany. In addition to this, his book-house 
has done great service in supplying Bibles, 
tracts, hymn-books, newspapers, and other lit- 
erature. This book-house, valued at about 
fifteen thousand dollars, he has recently do- 


1 From a letter to the Missionary Society of the Southern 
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nated to the Baptists. His work lies now in 
the past, and he is waiting for the time when 
he shall enteron his reward. Lehmann’s work 
has been devoted to Berlin, of which church 
he is still pastor in connection with his son. 
He now suffers from partial paralysis of the 
body, which, with his advanced age, interferes 
with his activity. Julius Kébner is a Danish 
Jew, now between seventy and eighty years of 
age. Before his conversion he was a writer 
for the stage. After his conversion in Ham- 
burg in 1837 or 1840, he was for some years 
Oncken’s assistant pastor. He has served 
the churches at Barmen and Copenhagen. 
Barmen he now serves for the second time. 
The number of his publications is consid- 
erable. Among these are the hymn-book 
(Glaubenstimme), to which his own pen con- 
tributed quite largely; pamphlets in defence 
of Baptist principles; a history of the Wal- 
denses ; a poetical account of Creation and 
Redemption, called “The Song about God” 
(Das Lied von Gott); and more recently a 
religious novel, called “ The Female Violinist ” 
(Die Geigerin). 

The amount of work done by these men 
and their co-laborers is enormous. They have 
received pecuniary aid from England and 
America, but are now relying mainly on Ger- 
man contributions. 

The need of theological training for young 
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ministers was early felt; and Oncken, Kébner, 
and others have given at times instruction in 
Hamburg. This was known as the Mission 
School, and lasted during six months in the 
year, different churches surrendering a pastor 
that he might act as teacher for that length of 
time. In the past year a theological school 
with seven students was opened in Hamburg. 
Rev. M. Geissler, the teacher, was, at the 
time of his conversion, preparing himself for 
the stage. His first charge was Konigsberg, 
where he found no Baptists; but where, with- 
in two years, he had baptized between three 
hundred and four hundred. For the last fif- 
teen years he has preached at Halle, Leipzig, 
and some other stations, but not with such 
remarkable success as at Konigsberg. He 
has published a number of works, and is said 
to have great aptitude for languages and for 
teaching. 

Since 1844 the brethren have had a news- 
paper, of which Oncken has till recently been 
editor. This was for a long time a monthly, 
devoted exclusively to mission news, and 
called “The Mission Leaf” (Missionsblatt). 
About ten years ago the name was changed 
to “Zion’s Messenger” (Zionsbote). More 
recently still, it has become a semi-monthly, 
“Witness for the Truth” (Wahrheitszeuge). 
It is quite a readable eight-page paper, no 
longer exclusively missionary. From Ham- 
burg comes also the child’s paper, “Green 
Meadows” (Griine Auen), and a paper con- 
taining accounts of conversions, etc., called 
“Peace Messenger” (Friedensbote). These 
two, with the Sunday-school lesson-papers, 
appear monthly. A new paper is now pub- 
lished on the Rhine, called “ The Grape Clus- 
ter” (Traube). 

The Hamburg periodicals and book-house, 
and, indeed, the general superintendence of 
mission affairs, are now in the hands of 
Oncken’s successor, Dr. Philip Bickel, who 
was sent over by our American brethren at 
the North. Before coming here, Dr. Bickel 
was editor of the German Baptist paper at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is represented as a 
faithful, energetic worker. 

The confession of faith among German 
Baptists seems to be the same with that 
among Baptists in America. The depravity 


of the human heart, and the necessity of con- 
version, are here very strongly emphasized. 
In the established churches one never hears 
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a sermon addressed to unrenewed sinners: all 
are viewed as Christians, and naturally view 
themselves as such. In the Baptist churches 
you hear of a guilt too deep to be removed by 
water or by the laying-on of hands. Very 
strict ideas prevail as to the observance of 
the Lord’s Day, which is, for a land that has 
properly no Sunday, something remarkable. 
Church discipline is stricter than in Amer- 
ica. Popular amusements, races, dancing, 
theatres, are not tolerated. Lotteries and 
games of chance are also forbidden. No 
travelling by public conveyance is allowed on 
Sunday, although in this latter particular 
there is of late years less strictness in some 
of the churches. 

This leads me to speak of some of the diffi- 
culties which the German Baptists have had 
and still have to encounter. Among the chief 
is the matter of Sunday observance. When 
one becomes a Baptist, he must give up his 
work on the Lord’s Day. This frequently 
amounts to putting one’s self out of employ- 
ment; for he is in little demand who cannot 
work on Sunday. That being the case, the 
serious question presents itself, “ What shall 
I do for bread, if I become a Baptist?” This 
difficulty in regard to Sunday does not exist 
in the case of servant-girls in families, where 
it is felt a certain amount of work is una- 
voidable. 

Persecution has hindered the progress of 
our principles in this land. This has almost 
always proceeded from the State preachers, 
who view with great jealousy the introduction 
of new doctrines and modes of worship. 
Oncken and many others have been re- 
peatedly imprisoned. It has even happened 
that whole congregations have been taken in 
their secret midnight worship, and cast into 
prison. Another form of persecution has 
been compulsory infant baptism. Through 
the “May laws” of 1870, this is now past, 
as is also the power to imprison; but intimi- 
dation still exists. Quite recently, in a village 
near Brunswick, some Baptist services were 
held, which were so well attended that the 
State pastor threatened to prosecute the 
leaders on the charge of interference with 
attendance on his church. 

Closely akin, indeed another form of perse- 
cution, is the social ostracism which Baptists 
here must endure. They are regarded as 
the lineal descendants of the Anabaptists of 
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Luther’s time. and the word “ wiedertaufer ” 
is the German synonyme for all that is low 
and evil. Persons who have social standing 
would lose it by visiting Baptist churches. A 
lady, who attended a Baptist Sunday-school 
festival in Hanover two weeks ago, was not 
willing for her name to be known. Other 
difficulties can only be mentioned. The State 
Church teaches the people that they are 
already Christians ; and they very naturally 
ask, “ What have we to do with a new doc- 
trine which denies this teaching?” The 
poverty of the Baptists has kept their treas- 
ury low; and, even if they were rich, the idea 
of giving for the support of religion is a new 
one to the German. 

The large emigration to America has also 
been a constant drain on the Baptists. To 
these must be added, alas, that there have 
been quarrels among some of the best breth- 
ren, and in some of the best churches! 
These seem to be now nearly all happily 
settled. Itis felt by some that these quarrels 
brought at least one good result, —a check to 
the threatened undue growth of ministerial 
authority. Some of the leading ministers 
were becoming possessors of very great in- 
fluence among their brethren, and the Ger- 
man Baptists are suspicious of any tendency 
to subordination of church independence. 

The Baptists here have some very com- 
mendable practices, from which our brethren 
in America might well learn a lesson, and in 
which they are thoroughly unlike their neigh- 
bors. One of these is, reading the Bible. In 
the State or public schools religion is taught 
until the child is confirmed at the age of four- 
teen. From that time on, acquaintance with 
the Bible begins to fade from the memory. 
The colporter, offering Bibles for sale, is 
frequently met with the answer, “We do not 
need any Bibles, our children are through with 
school ;” or, “Our children are too young to 
go to school.” The Baptists, on the other 
hand, feel themselves under obligation to 
study God’s Word; and, among those who 
have been members for some years, there is 
said to exist a good familiarity with the Bible. 
Regular attendance on public worship is also 
urged, and with fine results. They are excep- 
tions who do not regularly occupy their places 
in the Sunday services. Still more general is 
family worship. It is taken for granted that 
no head of a family will neglect this duty. 
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To do so would be to lose caste. Nor, so far 
as I have observed, is the father embarrassed 
by the presence of strangers in his family, 
To take a meal at home without first invoking 
God’s blessing would probably never occur to 
a German Baptist. The same willingness is 
carried into the social and church prayer. 
meetings. The German Baptist says he can- 
not understand how one can be a Christian, 
who is afraid for his voice to be heard in pub- 
lic prayer. 

I have already intimated that the converts 
belong almost exclusively to the laboring 
classes, — shoemakers, tailors, tinners, servant- 
girls, etc. Their social standing is, therefore, 
not high. The tendency after conversion is, 
however, upward. Many, since becoming 
Christians, have, in spite of the enormous 
odds against them, far outstripped their neigh- 
bors in gathering around them the comforts 
of life. Some congregations contain well-to- 
do farmers (Bauern), and some of the city 
churches wealthy merchants. The literary 
standing is also, of course, low; but some of 
the preachers compare favorably with the 
university-trained State pastors. There have 
even been two converts from the ministry of 
the State religion. One of these, after a time, 
drew back; but the other remains a faithful 
and efficient worker. Without much general 
culture, the Baptist preachers have what is 
better, — familiarity with the simple German 
Scriptures, and that teachable spirit which is 
necessary to understanding and expounding 
them. But it is when one compares the 
moral character of the Baptists with that of 
the Germans in general that the commanding 
superiority of the former appears; and this 
superiority is sure to produce, in course of 
time, a more general willingness to inquire 
into the principles of which it is the legiti- 
mate and necessary result. 

The present outlook is hopeful, as may be 
seen from some figures taken from the statis- 
tics of 1879; namely, number of members, 
16,600; churches, 91; preaching stations, 
1,173: Sunday schools, 224; tracts distrib- 
uted, 423,000; Bibles and Testaments, 13,500; 
receipts for pastors and missionaries, about 
$17,000; receipts for current church ex- 
penses, $17,000; receipts for general mis- 
sionary objects, $8,000. 

These figures are in some cases a little too 
large, because several churches are included 
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which belong to German associations, but 
which do not lie in the German Empire. Not 
included in the statistics given, but associated 
with the German Baptists, are about ten thou- 
sand more on the Continent, distributed be- 
tween Denmark, Switzerland, Russia, and 
Austria. This gives a total of over twenty- 
five thousand, which figures are certainly full 
of hope, as compared with the small begin- 
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ning in 1834. Our brethren have a high 
n.ission for this land. An unbiassed judgment 
is forced to admit that the established church 
is practically dead. If there is to be any 
wide-spread religious awakening of the people, 
it must come through the agency of the Bap- 
tists, or of others who emphasize the same 
class of doctrines. — Western Recorder. 
LetrziG, Jan. 5, 1881. 


As a specimen of what we are doing in 
Burmah, in supplying the people with the 
Scriptures, I will give a summary of my dis- 
tribution for the last two years, including also 
the month of January of the present year. 
The number of volumes may seem small, but 
I have not thought it wise to give indiscrimi- 
nately. It must be borne in mind that our 
church-members are already quite well sup- 
lied. 

' I have given one Bible to a hoongyee, who 
seemed interested in having it. I sold one to 
a Christian brother, and gave one to the pul- 
pit of the Bassein church. The old one, 
which was thus replaced, I gave to some 
Christians who meet together in one of our 
villages, though not a distinct church. I have 
sold nine New Testaments, and have given 
away two. 

The “Life of Christ” is a full compend of 
all four Gospels, including the contents, with- 
out a repetition of narratives and discourses. 
I have given 186 of these, and have sold Io1 
ata reduced price. Gospel of Luke: given, 
59; sold, 16. Gospel of John: given, 78; 
sold, 8. The Four Gospels: given, 16; sold, 
12. The Acts of the Apostles: given, 20; 
sold, 7. Romans: given, 3; sold, 1. Corin- 
thians: given, 8; sold, 2. Digest of Scrip- 
ture: given, 6; sold, I. 

Of the Old Testament Scriptures, Genesis 
and Exodus: given, 1; sold, 1. Psalms and 
Proverbs: given, 3; sold, 3. I should add 
that we have a tract called “ Creation,” which 
contains the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
of which I have given many copies, but have 
not kept account of how many, regarding it 
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as a tract rather than a Scripture portion, 
though it is really the latter. The same is 
true of the tract entitled “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” and also “The Prophecy of 
Daniel,” which has been widely circulated in 
tract form. Some others also of our tracts 
contain considerable portions of Scripture. 

It is not unlikely that I have given a few 
more of the different kinds of Scripture por- 
tions above named, which I have failed to put 
on my book. These five hundred and more 
portions of Scripture, either a Gospel or a 
larger portion, have been scattered over the 
district in numerous villages during the past 
two years, to say nothing of Scriptures for- 
merly distributed, of which some must still 
remain in the hands of the people. I have 
tried to give to the more thoughtful among my 
hearers. Many who have bought have been 
such persons ; though often also careless peo- 
ple, many of them young, have bought seem- 
ingly from curiosity. When | have returned 
to the same villages, I have often found the 
Scriptures I had previously left, and sometimes 
they have been so clean and well kept as to 
discourage me, since they seemed to have 
been but little, if at all, used. But by far the 
larger portion, as I think, I never see or hear 
of again. I trust, however, that they are 
doing some good, though for a time, and per- 
haps forever, lost to our view. 

The importance of this kind of work can- 
not be over-estimated. We have no warrant 
for being here in Burmah as religious teach- 
ers, which does not include the obligation to 
give the people the word of God. This 
should be done with wise discrimination. 
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Just as fast and as far as we have reason to 
think that the people will read the Word, we 
should give it to them, either freely or at a 
nominal price, with reference to their taking 
better care of what has cost them something. 
But, at best, receipts for Scriptures sold to 
unbelievers will be very meagre compared 
with the expense of the work. We must, to 
a large extent, make an out-and-out gift to 
the masses of the people. We have not now, 
in the Burmese language, the Scriptures 
with which to do this. The only edition of 
which the Missionary Union has a good sup- 
ply, is the large quarto Bible. This is not 
adapted to general distribution. The few 
hundred which remain of this edition should 
be carefully kept for pulpit use, and for the 
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aged. However well kept, they will be soon 
enough used up. 

We need an edition, such as the superin. 
tendent of the press proposes, of smaller 
type and more convenient size. The Burman 
missionaries have responded favorably to his 
circular on the subject. Portions adapted to 
separate circulation could be published in ex. 
cess of what is to be bound up in Bibles and 
Testaments, and thus the needs of our Bible- 
work in the Burmese language could be well 
and economically supplied. In future years 
I hope to make more free use than formerly 
of the Scriptures in my work among the Bur- 
mese. I should be sorry indeed not to have 
the means of doing so. 

S. S. Irrawappy, March 1, 1881. 


An ANCIENT City.—In October last I 
spent three days in and about the old city of 
Maw-bee, thirty miles north of Rangoon, and 
near the line of the Irrawaddy Railway. 
Brethren Kincaid, Ingalls, and Stevens have, 
in turn, preached Christ in this, once a walled 
city. I have visited this place some twelve 
or fifteen times in as many years, spending 
sometimes one, but oftener two nights each 
time. Our native brethren have often been 
here preaching, and distributing tracts. We 
know the people of this village have heard 
the gospel message again and again, only to 
reject it. They extol Christian morality as 
set forth in our preaching and books ; but sal- 
vation from sin as a gracious gift to believers 
from the God sinned against, and without 
merit or suffering on the part of the sinner, is 
to them that which is incredible in the gospel 
scheme. 

CHANGING. — But objections to the gospel 
are by no means stereotyped and uniform. 
Neither are the praises bestowed upon it. 
The conflict of ideas and the clash of arms in 
the Buddhistic ranks of Burmah betoken a 
body at variance with its head. Of late there 
has come to be in Lower Burmah a marked 
freedom of thought and fearlessness in ex- 
pression, and at the same time the style of 
debate is far more courteous than formerly. 
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Indeed, I do not often hear now an oppro- 
brious epithet in our most earnest discus- 
sions. If the village orator or the spokesman 
of a crowd gets nettled, and seeks relief in 
abusive language, the people themselves will 
check him. 

FREE-THINKERS.— But it is no unusual 
thing to meet a free-thinker, or, more correctly, 
a clever compiler; for, as he recites his creed, 
you see at once that he is an eclectic in re- 
ligion. With quick facility he discards the 
objectionable tenets of Gaudama, and appro- 
priates the credible doctrines of our Bible. 
If he be called to order, and reminded that he 
follows neither the Belagat nor the Bible, but 
violates both, he may reply, “I can’t help that. 
My wants are greater than your books. I 
know my heart and the kind of God I need. 
I need a God that zs, that has life and power, 
that is interested in the affairs of men, and is 
able to help them,—a God that loves men, 
and that men may love. . . . But, then, men do 
not need a God to do for them what they can 
and ought to do for themselves. If we sin 
with our eyes open, we can and ought to suf- 
fer for it; but the God against whom we sin, 
and whose law we transgress, if he loves us, 
will let us off with little punishment if we 
truly repent.” 

CONVENIENT DOCTRINE. — Such talk may 
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often be heard, and is most convenient to the 
one who utters it; for, (1) It disposes of the 
god who more than two thousand years ago 
reached annihilation, and who is more and 
more felt to be a “deadhead” by his own 
followers. (2) It sets aside Christ crucified as 
man’s only hope; which view, from many 
heathen stand-points, is a gigantic stumbling- 
block. (3) All this and much more a man 
may say, and not be called “a come-outer,” the 
odium of which is great. He may even gain 
a local reputation for smartness and origi- 
nality. 

THE LEAVEN WORKING.— We see more 
and more and from year to year the clearest 
evidences that our preaching, our tracts and 
Scriptures, are compelling men to think, for- 
cing light into the heathen mind, and modify- 
ing the religious belief of the people. We 
want more, a great deal more, even their 
sound and thorough conversion to Christ by 
hundreds and thousands ; but we are sustained 
by hope and the promises of God. The truth 
is at work. The Spirit of God is moving 
upon the people. Signs are auspicious. 

A RELIGIOUS SERVICE.— Near my house 
is a heathen zayat in which a company of 
men and women has long met about four 
times a month for religious services. They 
live on the road that skirts our compound on 
the west, where I once had a preaching zayat. 
At this zayat and at their own houses the 
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people of this street often heard the gospel, 
and received tracts and Scriptures. A few 
weeks ago, on hearing the sound of voices in 
concert, I went to the zayat; and, after listen- 
ing some twenty minutes to what seemed 
their ordinary a-ma-taus, they closed with 
what seemed to me more like a prayer than 
any thing I remember to have heard there. 
During the solemn recitation of this closing 
ceremony, one man slowly poured out water 
from a pitcher on the ground, while all bowed 
their heads very low. There were only twelve 
or fifteen persons, about half of whom were 
women ; but often there are thirty or forty. 

PRAYING TO Gop.— As they closed their 
service and began to come away, I asked them 
what they called the closing service in which 
all engaged while the water was being poured 
on the ground. “It was a prayer,” they said. 
“To whom?” I asked. “To the infinite and 
eternal God of heaven,” was the reply. 
“Your books say there is now no God,” I 
said. “There is, there is,” was the affirma- 
tion from several persons at once. “For 
what and for whom do you pray?” I asked. 
“For peace and health and blessing on all 
creatures,” was the reply. They persisted in 
saying, “ There is but one God, and we wor- 
ship the same God that you worship;” and 
this is a specimen of what we meet with in 
many places. 
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MARK well the following considerations re- 
garding medical missions in general, and this 
one at Ningpo in particular : — 

1. Healing the body was pre-eminently 
Christ’s method of reaching the soul. 

2. Dr. Barchet’s work has been one of 
mercy on a large scale, at small cost. Think 
of twenty thousand cases prescribed for, and 
two hundred and twenty-five victims of opium 
cured in a year, at an expense of only about 
one thousand dollars. Many of the patients 
are wretchedly poor; and those not poor are 
almost helpless, for the native doctors know 
little of medicine and nothing of surgery. 
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3. This work affords large opportunity for 
gospel-teaching. Native teachers speak of 
Christ to those waiting to enter the dispen- 
sary. Many thus hear, who would not other- 
wise. The hospital patients are required to 
attend morning prayers in the doctor’s family, 
a service by no means dry and formal. Some 
of the reformed smokers have become Chris- 
tians, and others are regular attendants at the 
mission chapels. 

4. Medical work is one of the tangible, 
practical “evidences of Christianity,” — an un- 
answerable argument. 

5. Scientific medical work dispels supersti- 
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6. The missionaries of all denominations 
here in Ningpo regard this work as a direct, 
economical, and successful means of building 
up the church of Christ. 

7. The opium hospital helps to convince 
the people that Christianity is hostile to the 
opium habit and the opium traffic, and is, 
therefore, worthy of respect. The average 
Chinaman finds it hard to believe that Chris- 
tians really seek his welfare, when a pro- 
fessedly Christian government (British India) 
has a net annual revenue of thirty-five million 
dollars, through its monopoly of the sale of 
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opium, a very large share of which comes to 
China; the Chinese Government being at the 
same time unfriendly to the importation, but 
unable to resist so strong a power as Eng- 
land. 

Christian friends of America, let us not re- 
strain prayer nor withhold the Lord’s money, 
and thus lose the great advantage afforded by 
medical missions. Will not the reader of 
these lines pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send to the hundreds of millions in China 
not only preachers, but many more “ beloved 
physicians,” well trained and full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost ?— Herald of Truth. 


Nincpo, Cuina, Feb., 1881. 


BURMAH. 
{Fission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM Rev. F. H. EVELETH. 


Touncoo, Jan. 11, 1881. 
BEGINNING ANEW. — We arrived in Toungoo on 
the 24th of December, and began at once to set 
our houses in order. Mr. Crumb decided to occupy 
a building in Dr. Cross’s compound, and this left 
the D’Oyley compound open to me. I am now 
nicely settled in the old place, and feel as though 
I had been here for months instead of a few days. 
I sadly miss the faces and voices of those who were 
with me before; but I try to keep so busy that I 
may not experience the loneliness which otherwise 
might be very depressing. The days thus far have 
been intensely busy ; but the activity forced upon 
me by my work here I enjoy exceedingly. 
WORKING APART. — Our church, which has nev- 
er numbered above forty-two members since our 
coming to Burmah, has been divided. The Shans 
and the Burmans are now doing their work under 
their own superintendents and in their respective 
languages. This separation leaves the Burman 
Church eighteen members, which is the exact num- 
ber of Christians with which I began at my first 
coming, while the Shans and Burmans were united 
in one church. Several of the disciples are in dis- 
tant parts of the country, and our working-force is 
very small. There are two native preachers who 
are faithful servants of the Lord; and we are all 
doing our best to awaken an interest in the heathen 
about us, and to bring them under the influence of 
the truth. 
SuNDAY SCHOOL AND PRAYER-MEETING. — 
Last Sabbath we opened again a Burman Sunday 
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school. I was exceedingly anxious lest the attend- 
ance should be so small that the disciples would be 
discouraged in the attempt; but to our great sur- 
prise there were thirty-three persons present, more 
than half of whom were heathen men, or children 
from heathen families. Last evening we held a 
prayer-meeting for the Burmans at my house, and, 
as the result of some efforts to draw them in, sixty 
persons, for the most part heathen and including 
one intelligent young Chinaman, were present, and 
listened with much apparent interest during the 
services. 

ENCOURAGING. — A Burman who is not a mem- 
ber of any church, and whose name I am not at 
liberty to use, desires me to search out another 
native preacher for Toungoo, and accompanies the 
desire with a promise to be responsible for his 
entire support. The new girls’ school opens well, 
and the new workers are an inspiration to all inter- 
ested in the Redeemer’s kingdom in this city. 
These things encourage us, and we enter upon our 
work with a good degree of hopefulness. 


LETTER FROM Miss L. E. RATHBUN, 


RanGoon, Feb. 2, 1881. 

EXAMINATION. — Early in December was the 
provincial examination to which we were required 
by Government to bring all our pupils who were 
able to do examples in the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic, and had a corresponding knowledge 
of geography, reading, and spelling: the older pu- 
pils have in addition grammar and physiology. To 
the higher examination I took nineteen, and to the 
lower, sixty-two pupils. Those who belong to 
Rangoon district were obliged to go to the Gov- 
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ernment High-school buildings. The difficulty of 
getting our pupils there, on account of the distance, 
the strange surroundings, strange teachers, and 
strange customs, made it a very tiresome and try- 
ing time for us all. We do not yet know the results 
of the examination. 

BAPTISMS AND CONVERSIONS. — The second and 
more satisfactory event was the gracious presence 
of the Holy Spirit during the week of prayer, 
which we observed in our school. Eleven of our 
pupils were baptized Jan. 13. But one of these 
has been converted of late: the others have for 
some time believed themselves Christians. Still 
twenty others have sought, and, as they think, 
found Christ. They have asked for baptism, and 
are trying to live Christian lives. We think it 
best to be in no haste in the matter, and their bap- 
tism will be postponed for a time. 


f¥lission to the HKarens. 
LETTER FROM Rev. E, B. Cross, D.D. 
Touncoo, Feb. 2, 1881. 

SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. —I have just re- 
turned from attending our Paku Association meet- 
ing. There seems to be a steady and healthful 
growth in the Christian work and life. One thing 
I have not mentioned is, that Brother Smith by a 
circular asked for a contribution of one anna each 
from the disciples in this association. This request 
has been more than fulfilled, and the money sent to 
me from all parts of the field, without a word of 
exhortation from me. 

ASSOCIATIONS. — Our meeting was well attended. 
There were present between seven and eight hun- 
dred Karens, besides one or two hundred Burmans 
and Shans. The Burmans and Shans were pro- 
vided with preaching from the town by the Burman 
and Shan missionaries. A committee reported 
that it had cost the little village which entertained 
the meeting Rs. 850-6. We had the great pleasure 
of having, at our Paku meeting, Brother Harris and 
Mr. and Mrs. Price of Shwaygyeen, Mr. Crumb, and 
Misses Palmer, Eastman, and Ambrose. Such a 
gathering of missionaries no association in Toun- 
goo has ever scen before. After our meeting, Mrs. 
Cross, Miss Palmer, and myself attended the meet- 
ing of the Shwaygyeen Association, which seemed 
to us more interesting than our own. ‘There was 
an ordination of one man at each of these associa- 
tions. The young man ordained at the Paku Asso- 
ciation was a teacher in the town school, a tried 
and educated man. 

YomA FIELD. —I ought to have found time to 
translate a journal, representing the work of four 
men in the Yoma district, which was to me ex- 
tremely interesting as showing an awakening 
throughout that district. The head teacher in the 
school, and another man who, I hope, will make 
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that district his permanent field hereafter, left yes- 
terday for an extended stay among the people 
there. They will have to be supported more en- 
tirely than any on the east side of the Sitang ; but 
I believe their support is already provided for. 


LETTER FROM Rev. A. V. CRUMB, 


_ Dr. Cross writes, under date of Feb. 18, “I 
have just received a letter from Mr. Crumb, who is 
travelling among the Paku villages. A little more 
than a week ago his pony threw him in one of the 
terribly rough places, and hurt his foot and ankle 
quite badly, but he did not give up to it.” He 
says, “ We came up here to one of the largest of 
the Paku villages in the afternoon. We got the 
names of all the backsliders, thirty-six in all, and 
considered their cases inthe evening. Three or four 
of the neighboring pastors were present. We all 
assembled a little before the people did, and looked 
over the work before us, and three or four of the 
pastors led us in prayer. 

“* BACKSLIDERS. — By half-past six the chapel was 
nearly full. The names of the covenant-breakers 
were read, and there were only a few of them then 
present. We sent for them ; and some fifteen were 
present at seven o’clock, when we commenced the 
meeting. Too Kai (the man ordained at the Paku 
Association) preached a forcible sermon from Luke 
iii. 17. After the sermon we continued the examina- 
tion of backsliders until nine o’clock. At the close 
of the meeting we appointed a committee to visit 
those who were not present, and report to-night, at 
which time the list will be completed. 

“* RECLAIMED. — We had a powerful meeting last 
evening. We went to each one and found out his 
transgression, and then, in the light of truth, tried 
to show him the nature of his sin. . . . I never was 
in a meeting where the manifestation was so great 
as it was last evening. All felt, as Inever saw peo- 
ple feel before, that Christ is the only Saviour. 
‘All the backsliders, except one, were brought to 
see and feel their sin. No one offered a word of 
excuse. All said that they had no hard feelings 
against the church; that the church would do right 
if they should exclude them. They were sorry, and 
wished to give up their sinful habits and return to 
the church.” 


INDIA. 


Mission to the Garos. 
LETTER FROM Rev. M. C. Mason. 
Tura, Assam, Jan. 20, 1881. 
THE Start.— After Brother Phillips returned 
from his tour to the south-eastern part of Garo 
land, he kindly took charge of the work on the 
buildings here, so as to allow me to make a flying 
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tour to the northern part of the district. As Miss 
Russel] had decided to go to Nowgong for her 
health, it was thought best to use one train, and 
both go to Dhubri. We left here Dec. 8, and 
by slow marches reached Solmara on Saturday 
the 11th, a distance of about fifty-two miles, and 
about eight miles from Dhubri. Part of the way 
had been disagreeable and tiresome, particularly 
to Miss Russell in her feeble health; but most 
of the journey had been very pleasant, and the 
ride was really a treat after so long a seclusion in 
our busy but monotonous home at Tura. 

OvuT IN THE SToORM.—On Sunday I walked 
about seven miles and back to visit our Shamna- 
gar church. I reached the place a little before the 
hour for service, and found the church-members 
all faithful according to reports, and three new 
converts were awaiting baptism. Our services had 
scarcely begun, when the meeting was broken up 
by a severe hurricane, accompanied by rain and 
hail. When the storm abated, I was obliged to 
return, although the rain continued through the 
day. After standing an hour in an open boat in 
the cold storm, with pulse at 120 per minute, 
and a walk of two hours through high grass, 
muddy swales, and swift streams, I reached the 
floorless shanty in which Miss Russell had found 
but a poor protection from the wind and rain. But, 
with care, no immediate evil effects from the ex- 
posure were felt. 

New NEIGHBoRsS.— At Dhubri I saw Mr. Camp- 
bell, the deputy commissioner. I also learned 
that a large colony of Santal Christians were emi- 
grating from their unfavorable habitations, and 
locating in the Goalpara district of Assam, but a 
few miles from Dhubri. They are aided, and, I 
think accompanied, by Messrs. Skrefsrud and Boer- 
resen, the founders of the Indian Home Mission 
to the Santals. From the tone of Mr. Skrefsrud’s 
letters, and the progress of their mission, I feel 
sure we shall find them good Christian neighbors ; 
and I see no reason why we should not give them 
a hearty welcome. I anticipate that this colony 
will overflow, and form other colonies in different 
parts of Assam. At Dhubri I also met Mr. Tay- 
lor, the new chaplain of Gowahati and Shillong, 
who seems interested and active in mission work. 
He is now preparing an account of the progress 
of Christianity in Assam. I am- happy to say that 
our missions report more conversions this year 
than any previous year in their history. 

Baptisms. — Leaving Dhubri, I followed the 
highway of Assam for two and a half days, when I 
reached the region of the Balijara church. I 
spent four nights in this vicinity, visiting each of 
their five schools. On Sunday we examined eleven 
applicants for baptism, of whom ten were received 
and baptized, making seventy-eight baptisms in 
this church since our last annual report. Others 
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are asking for baptism; but our time did not allow 
of a longer stay. 

A WEEK’s WALK.—From Balijara I visiteg 
the churches at Kongkal, Resu, Nishengram, Am. 
junga, Rajasimla, Becknapara, as well as four or 
five schools in other villages, reaching Rangjulj 
Saturday night, having marched over one hundred 
miles during the week, besides being sometimes 
delayed by fever-chills for hours at a time. At 
each of the churches a few have been baptized 
during the year; so that the whole number of 
baptisms reported is one hundred and twenty-three, 
But some of the churches are cold and weak. At 
Nishengram, one of the largest and ablest of the 
churches, many of the members are worldly and 
indifferent, and some who have been leading mem. 
bers have strayed far away, and been excluded. 

DISCIPLINE. —I spent the Sunday at Rangjuli, 
one of the weakest of the churches. This church 
had practically refused to discipline some of their 
unworthy members on the ground that every church 
had its unworthy members, and they were no worse 
than others. I trust my visit did them good. | 
was able to see nearly every member: and at a 
meeting at which most were present, and a good 
spirit prevailed, several were under discipline, 
and some repented of their evil course; but five 
seemed so far out of the way, that they were 
excluded. The great need of these churches is 
good, earnest, intelligent pastors. We are most 
anxious to increase our ability to instruct and en- 
courage such as seem called to this work. 

Monday morning I left Rangjuli for Tura through 
the hills. I found none of the interior villages 
desirous of schools or teachers. I reached Tura 
Friday, Dec. 31, having been absent twenty-three 
days and a half, and having travelled about three 
hundred and twenty miles. Although so much 
time was spent in travelling, I feel that this has 
been a profitable trip. We have a little hand 
printing-press, and I am trying to to teach a Garo 
handle it. 


SIAM. 
PMission to the Chinese. 


LETTER FROM REV. WILLIAM DEAN, D.D. 


BANGKOK, Jan. 31, 1881. 

CHINESE NEW YEAR. — Yesterday was the Sab- 
bath day, and also the Chinese New Year. I met 
a gentleman this morning who had once passed a 
Chinese New Year in Canton, who said, that, in 
point of noise, the Chinese here had outdone the 
people in their own country. The chapel-services 
yesterday were somewhat interrupted by the explo- 
sion of fire-crackers, and the idol processions pass- 
ing in the street, attended by the beating of drums 
and brass gongs. Still, we succeeded in hearing 2 
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short sermon from the assistant, and the annual 
report from the treasurer. 

CuHurcH CONTRIBUTIONS.—Of the contribu- 
tions, over seventy ticals had been expended for 
the services of the sexton and repairs on the 
chapel ; and the collections at the Lord’s Supper, 
amounting to nearly forty ticals, had been given 
for the support of one or two aged members, one 
of whom says he is now more than ninety years 
old, and has been a member of the church nearly 
forty years. The subscriptions paid in on the 
occasion were only thirty ticals, but the usual ah- 
nual contributions of the church may be expected ; 
and the members present, though mourning over 
their disappointment in not receiving new mission- 
aries from America during the year, were cheerful 
and hopeful for the future. 

CHAPEL REBUILT.— Last August our mission 
chapel at Leng Kia Chu was consumed. A sub- 
scription was circulated among the Europeans and 
Chinese of Bankok to aid in rebuilding the chapel, 
and two hundred and fifty ticals were raised. The 
church-members there are not wealthy ; but have, 
with this gift, succeeded in rebuilding the chapel, 
and last week reported that the chapel was com- 
pleted in a satisfactory manner. The old pastor 
has been removed to supply a vacancy in another 
church ; and we have now here a man baptized by 
Mr. Partridge at Swatow, and we hope to employ 
him to preach to the people at Leng Kia Chu, and, 
if possible, also to teach school in the chapel! there. 


SWEDEN. 
LETTER FROM REv. T. TRUVE. 
GoTTENBORG, March 10, 1881. 

A REVIVAL. — Since I last wrote I have been 
occupied in the same way as usual. I generally 
preach three or four times every week, either in 
the city or in the country, sometimes far away from 
Gottenborg. We have been wonderfully blessed 
in the new preaching station that was opened 
about five miles from the city a little more than a 
year ago. A member of our church was there on 
a visit. She asked a well-to-do farmer if he would 
open one of his large houses for preaching. He 
gave his consent ; and, since then, we have had 
preaching there every Sunday afternoon, and some- 
times evenings during the week. The owner of 
the house, his wife, two of his children, and many 
of the people in the neighborhood, have been con- 
verted. He has been a leader in this community ; 
but has been accustomed to drink intoxicating 
liquors, and his house has been a resort for drink- 
ing parties. There has now been a wonderful 
change, both in his house and in many others, since 
God opened that place for preaching. 

CoMING IN. — Last Sunday his wife came to the 
city, and was baptized. Next month I expect to 
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baptize him, and several others from the same 
part of the country. They have organized a Mis- 
sion Union and a Sunday school of about ninety 
scholars, which is led by a brother from the city, 
who goes out there every Sunday. The revival 
that commenced in this place has spread to an- 
other parish, where there is a large factory. Many 
have been converted in that place also. I have 
several times met the clergyman in the parish, and 
he has thanked me for coming there to help him 
in his work. He has been preaching there during 
twelve years, and scarcely seen any fruit of his 
work before. 

In THE Ciry.— The work of God is gradually 
going on in the city. We generally have baptisms 
the first Sunday of every month. Last Sunday 
three were baptized. Our meetings are well at- 
tended ; and now and then I hear of persons being 
converted, although we have not had any large re- 
vival in the city for some time. We long and pray 
for one. ‘The Sunday school is large and prosper- 
ous. It numbers between four and five hundred 
children. 


SPAIN. 
LETTER FROM REV. R. P. CiFRE. 
Ficueras, March 1, 1881. 

HosPITALET. — During the past few months I 
have spent the greater part of my time in Figueras, 
going to Hospitalet every now and then to look 
after the work, and to hold occasional services 
there; the regular services having been conducted 
by the Hospitalet and Cornella teachers. The 
interest in Hospitalet has continued as well as 
could be expected. The examination of the school 
occurred in January, with the usual success, and 
was again honored by the presence of the alcalde 
and other town officers. 

THE CoRNELLA work has not been so successful 
as we had hoped for, and of late the teacher has 
devoted his time more to preaching, tract-distribu- 
tion, and other evangelical work. We hope that 
the seed sown may yet bring forth fruit. 

Figueras. — Nearly a year ago the work in 
Figueras was offered to the Missionary Union ; but 
afterward the death of Sefior Previ changed the 
state of things here. Sefior Previ’s co-worker, 
Mr. Lund, who had thought of going to an Asiatic 
field after Mr. Previ’s death, seemed to desire to 
continue the work already commenced here by him- 
self and the lamented brother. Soon after Mr. 
Previ’s death, Mr. Lund thought it necessary to 
go to his native country, Sweden, to pass a few 
months ; and, as he was anxious to leave the work 
in the care of a Baptist, he invited me to care for 
it during his absence : so I came to Figueras. 

By many providences not anticipated, I have 
been led to remain in this field much longer than I 
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had supposed I should. The English lady who 
with help of friends has supported the mission in 
Figueras did not seem inclined to give the mission 
over to our Board after Mr. Previ died ; and Mr. 
Lund, for special reasons, thought best a few 
months since to withdraw himself from her employ. 

A New Cuurcu.—After Mr. Lund’s withdrawal, 
this lady decided to come here to work among 
women, ard to see to the mission herself. We, 
supposing her to be a Baptist, had not hesitated to 
teach the people here our own adopted faith ; and, 
as a natural consequence, after the labors of two 
faithful Baptists like Mr. Previ and Mr. Lund, the 
people had got to be Baptist in sentiment before I 
came among them. Mr. Lund, before his departure 
to Sweden, baptized two, and it has been my privi- 
lege to baptize four others, and to organize a Bap- 
tist church. 

INDEPENDENT Work. — After this English lady 
arrived here, I found that she was Baptist only in 
name. Her propositions concerning the work here 
were of such a character that I could not consci- 
entiously accept of them; and at last I found it 
necessary to open a new mission for the little 
Baptist church, and leave her to carry on her work 
as she thought best. The demand for this step 
was urgent, or I should not have done it ; but, Figue- 
ras being a city of thirteen thousand inhabitants 


NaGa HILts.—I am still fifty miles or 
more from Kohima. I was not able to leave 
Sibsagor as soon as I expected. What I did 
to help along Brother Gurney, and the prepa- 
rations I had to make for my journey, occupied 
me till the 31st of January. Since then I 
have been making slow marches, bringing my 
effects on bullock-carts, which cannot usually 
make more than eight or ten miles a day. 

I must mention the great kindness shown 
to me and to the mission by Capt. Wingate, 
a staff-officer who has charge of the commis- 
sariat department in connection with the. Naga 
Hills operations. He has furnished me with 
carriage, both carts and elephants, on this 
journey and on previous occasions, which 
would have cost the Union between two and 
three hundred rupees.— Rev. C. D. KING, 
Dimapur, Feb. 14, 1881. 


SHAN DICTIONARY. —It gives me great 
pleasure to announce the completion of the 
Shan and English Dictionary. It is a book 
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and surrounded by sixty little towns, there is am. 
ple room for two or more missions without one 
interfering with the other. 

A Goop BEGINNING. — The Lord has helped us 
to find a very nice chapel, very centrally located, 
Excepting one or two chapels in Madrid, it is the 
prettiest chapel in Spain. It has been used asa 
concert and dance hall, but now seems just as if it 
had been built for a chapel. We have rooms for 
day and night schools in connection with it, and 
already have twenty-six boys in the day school, 
twenty-four men and twenty-one women and girls 
in the night schools. The congregations are good. 
I think we have a better location to draw in the 
people than we had in the other chapel. The 
Sunday school is increasing in interest. We have 
now adopted the international lessons. 

THE WorKERsS. — We are expecting Mr. Lund 
to return in April, and we hope that God will bless 
our efforts in this interesting field. There is one 
convert now awaiting baptism. The colporter who 
has been connected with this mission from the 
beginning is now with me: he is an earnest, faith- 
ful laborer, and the field here is an excellent one 
for a colporter, there being so many towns all 
around us. We are hoping to give the light of the 
gospel to many who are now in darkness. 


of six hundred pages, and embodies not a little 
of my work of the past thirteen years. — REv. 
J. N. CusnHInG, Rangoon, Feb. 9, 1881. 


TELUGUs.— I am now thirty-five miles 
west of Ongole. I have been five weeks away 
from home. Three weeks I spent on the old 
Ramapatam field, where I had hard work, but 
little direct result; yet 1 hope I paved the 
way for better things in the nearfuture. Since 
I reached my own field we have had a grand 
time. Last Sunday over one thousand came 
to camp. In the afternoon we baptized 273, 
on Monday 192, and yesterday (Thursday) 
177; making 726 baptized since we left On- 
gole.— REv. J. E. CLrouGH, Camp Gaella- 
petta, Feb. 18, 1881. 


TouNGoo. — My work never looked so 
promising as now. Weare gradually repairing 
and building and clearing up for action. Our 


last association was very interesting, and a 
great deal of business was completed. We 
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are planning large things. The native pastors 
are enthusiastic, and thoroughly interested. 
But we must have Bibles and hymn-books. 
I'am trying to get off a supply of hymns from 
my press. Our health was never better, and 
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we feel very thankful for our mercies. 
we shall be able, by God’s help, to give a 
good account of our work. — Rev. A. BUNKER, 
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I trust 


Toungoo, Feb. 22, 1881. 


STATISTICS NOT THE MEASURE.— Mere 
statistical reports can never be a true gauge of 
the success of missions in any part of the 
world. Hundreds of people who never join 
the Christian ranks nevertheless appreciate 
and praise the purely moral and religious tone 
of Christian doctrine. Its influence imparts 
a knowledge of new ideas, leads to higher 
motives, incites to a better life, and points the 
truth, so often acknowledged by the heathen 
themselves, that the stereotyped routine of 
their observances is unsatisfying and worth- 
less. If such an influence attends even a par- 
tial spread of the knowledge of true religion, 
what a lofty future is before China when the 
masses of her people shall be permeated with 
that knowledge, when her lower classes con- 
secrate their industry and perseverance to the 
service of God, and when her scholars bring 
their keen intellects to bend in the shadow 
of the cross!— Miss SAFFORD 7m The Mis- 
sionary. 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE. — The following bodies and insti- 
tutions have been specially invited to take 
part in this conference, which will open June 
3: viz., all missions and stations of the 
American Board in Turkey and Bulgaria; all 
missions and stations of the American Presby- 
terian Board in Syria and Persia; Church 
Missionary Society’s Mission in Palestine ; 
London Jews’ Society Mission in Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Damascus, etc. ; 
Church of Scotland’s Missions at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, etc.; Free Church of Scot- 
land Mission, Constantinople; American 
Methodist Mission in Bulgaria; American 
Southern Presbyterian Mission in Greece; 
United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt; Re- 
formed Presbyterian Mission in North Syria; 
Irish Presbyterian Mission at Damascus ; the 
Bithynia, Central, Harpoot, and Cilicia Evan- 
gelical Society; Robert College, Armenia 
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College, Central Turkey College, Syria Prot- 
estant College; British and Foreign Bible 
Society; American Bible Society; Religious 
Tract Society, London; American Tract So- 
ciety in New York; besides a number of 
prominent persons engaged in mission work 
in the East. — Central Christian Advocate. 


WALDENSEs. — Since 1847 the Walden- 
sians have become a missionary church, and 
have planted stations in all parts of Italy and 
Sicily. But the pastors in their native val- 
leys have been left with very inadequate sup- 
port. An effort is being made to raise a fund 
of $60,000 in England and America, to insure 
to them an income of $500 each. At the 
various stations in Italy there are 2,911 com- 
municants, — an increase of 93 over last year. 
The staff occupied in the work of evangeliza- 
tion is 40 pastors, 21 evangelists, and 45 school- 
teachers. 


PARSEES.— The total number of Parsees 
in Persia, according to a census taken by 
themselves at the close of 1879, was 8,188, 
divided as follows: Yezd, 6,483; Kirman, 
1,498 ; Teheran, 150; Shiraz, 30; Kashaw, 15; 
Bushire, 12. They have 29 small fire-temples. 
The people are mostly poor and uneducated, 
and are much oppressed by the Mohamme- 
dans, but are said to be far more honest and 
moral than their oppressors. The whole prop- 
erty of a Parsee family is transferred by law to 
that member who embraces Islam. We can- 
not learn whether their numbers are increas- 
ing or decreasing. They are obliged to pay 
to the Persian Government an annuai tax of 
about £360, which is paid for them by their 
co-religionists in India. 

In the Bombay Presidency the number of 
Parsees, according to the article in “ The Ga- 
zette of Augsburg,” quoted by “The Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review,” from which we have 
taken the above, was 132,000, of whom 44,000 
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lived on the island of Bombay. But, accord- 
ing to the accepted Indian statistics, the total 
number of Parsees in this country is 70,043, 
of whom 67,115 are in the Bombay Presidency. 


BUTCHERING IN CHINA. — Butchering is 
regarded by strict Confucianists as a great 
sin ; but in ordinary times no notice is taken 
of the business by the officials. When trou- 
ble of any kind comes upon the country, 
butchering is immediately prohibited, appar- 
ently in the hope that Heaven will have com- 
passion and avert the calamity. As soon, 
however, as the danger is over, butchering is 
again permitted, and goes on unchecked until 
the next trouble calls for another reformation. 
— Advocate of Missions. 


THE Rev. R. W. MCALL, the well-known 
evangelist of Paris, writing of the work in 
France recently, says, “ Every day’s observa- 
tion tends only the more impressively to call 
us to breathe the fervent prayer, M/ay God 
save France from atheism/ Truly, it is 
against the daring and blasphemous asser- 
tions of the atheist leaders that we have 
now, above all, to endeavor to shield the peo- 
ple of this land. The campaign we need to 
wage is not against the dogmas of Roman- 
ism: the revolt against Romish idolatries 
and priestly claims is strong enough already. 
We have to contend against that utter denial 
of all religious truth to which the teachers of 
materialism strive so hard to drive those 
who have already abjured Rome. — Christian 
Secretary. 


JAPANESE INDEPENDENCE. — One consid- 
eration is imperative in Japan, — the influence 
of the missionaries must be exerted at once. 
The country was never more promising as a 
mission field. The land is ready to be pos- 
sessed. But the rapid growth of the native 
church means the rapid decrease of foreign 
influence. Restive under foreign control, the 
church waits only till it can stand alone, to 
throw off all semblance of missionary guidance 
Even before the day of complete independ- 
ence, it will be impossible for the missionaries 
to exert that personal influence so necessary 
for the welfare of the church. Indeed it is 
difficult even now. If missionaries are to be 
mere disbursers of money, and all the admin- 
istration of the churches is to be delivered into 
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the hands of the native Christians, then the 
present force is competent for the work. But 
if a true Christian culture is to be imparted by 
example and precept, then the mission must 
be strongly re-enforced. — Foreign Missionary. 


NATIVE HELPERS.—In a paper read be. 
fore the Canadian Baptist Mission Conference 
at Bimlipatam, India, Jan. 14, 1881, Rev. A. V, 
Timpany makes the following points in favor 
of a systematic training of the native helpers 
for evangelistic work: “/%rst, We believe the 
Telugus must be brought to Christ chiefly 
through the instrumentality of native work- 
ers. Second, They must be cared for after 
conversion by native pastors. 7hird, The 
training of native helpers by the various mis- 
sionaries does not meet the needs of our 
work. Therefore, Resolved, That some brother 
be appointed to this special work as soon as 
practicable.” 


CuiInA.— Rev. Dr. Allen, in “ The Advocate 
of Missions,” says, that the pride of the literary 
class in China is beginning to be aroused by 
the learning which is possessed by the mis- 
sionaries, and some are beginning to think 
that, in order to sustain the reputation of their 
country as a literary nation, Christianity must 
be accepted as the national religion. An unu- 
sually intelligent Confucian said to him, “ It is 
my opinion that the future integrity and pros- 
perity of my country is largely dependent on 
the success of your missionary enterprise : for 
Confucianism has exhausted itself, and there 
is no power left in it or its exponents capable 
of meeting the demands of the hour; while, 
on the other hand, your system, embracing as 
it does the three great sciences, — religion, 
morality, and science proper, — seems to be 
all that could be desired.” 


S1AM. — There are very many heathen tem- 
ples; but it cannot be denied that most of them 
are gradually going to decay. To-day there 
are only one-fourth the number of priests in 
Bangkok that there were thirty years ago, 
and they are not nearly so much respected as 
formerly. Without a doubt, Buddhism is 
slowly but surely losing its hold upon this 
people; and there seems to be spreading, 
especially among the higher classes, a kind of 
indefinite belief in a Supreme Being, —the 
Creator and Preserver of the Universe. — Dr. 
E. A. STURGE, in Foreign Missionary. 
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BENGAL DURING 1880. — Calcutta and 
Bengal generally, we think, are making de- 
cided progress towards Christianity. There 
seem to have been more baptisms, larger 
i numbers of inquirers, and more attentive au- 
‘diences. In referring to the colleges, we have 
‘to mourn over the closing of two out of the 
five missionary colleges of Bengal. This does 
not, however, indicate a diminution in the 
number of students: educated in missionary 
colleges ; for one of the remaining three has 
of late years risen to such extraordinary popu- 
larity as to draw to it more students than has 
ever before been educated in all the other 
‘ missionary colleges. In the matter of female 
education it is satisfactory to know that not 
only has the number of schools and of pupils 
increased during the year, but the standard is 
also gradually rising ; and the ladies engaged 
in zenana-work are able to add, that not only 
is the intellectual standard rising, but there is 
also decided progress observable in the moral 
and spiritual growth of many. — /xdian Evan- 
gelical Review. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—A remarkable move- 
ment is in progress amongst the aboriginal 
Indians of British Guiana. Forty years ago 
a young man commenced work among them, 
and waited five years for his first convert. The 
converts have since becomea thousand. Two 
or three years ago an Indian family from the 
Upper Potaro River came from their distant 
home to know more about the gospel, concern- 
ing which they had heard somewhat. They 
have as a people often pleaded for a teacher. 
A missionary has recently been sent among 
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them, who, within a few days, baptized 1,398 of 
the natives of the Potaro and neighboring 
tribes, amongst whom were persons who had 
come two weeks’ journey, and were living on 
quarter-rations rather than go unbaptized. The 
missionary of the Propagation Society, writing 
to the bishop, says, “ In all the history of an- 
cient and modern missions, hardly ever, I con- 
ceive, has a case been known where so many 
at a time, with so little of worldly advantage 
to tempt them, have voluntarily sought for 
admission into the Christian Church.” — Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 


CHINA. — The signs of the times are omi- 
nous. The spirit of change, adaptation, prog- 
ress, is abroad in this noble old land; and 
some of us are trying to make ready for the 
future movement, when China will begin in 
earnest to take her place among the truly en- 
lightened and civilized nations of the earth. 
It will be our fault as a mission, as a church, 
should we fail to see and adequately meet the 
demands now made on us for labor and labor- 
ers.— Dr. ALLEN in Advocate of Missions. 


OnE of the missionaries computes that the 
contributions of the members of the Japanese 
Congregational churches would have been 
equivalent here to an average of not less than 
$20 per member. j 


THE pastors of the Japanese churches have 
led their people in the practice of self-denial, 
some of them accepting for salaries a fifth, or 
even a tenth, of what they might have re 
ceived in government service. 


SOUTHERN Baptist Boarp.— Fifteen hundred 
dollars more are needed to complete the chapel in 
Torre Pellice, Italy, according to the plans. —— 
Mr. Taylor is encouraged at Rome; congregations 
are increasing. ——At Tsing Une, China, the 
chapel has been recovered, and public preaching 
recommenced. There are now three candidates 
for baptism there. —— Annual meeting of the con- 
vention at Columbus, Miss., Thursday, May 5. 


CANADIAN Baptist BoARDs. — Miss Hammond 
of Chicacole, India, has been obliged to suspend 
work for a short time on account of the small-pox. 
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—— The mission work at Chicacole has been 
almost wholly among caste people. Baptisms 
for the year: Akidu, 150; Coconada, 50; Tuni, 3; 
Bimlipatam, 1 ; Chicacole, to. 


AMERICAN BoarD. — Of the thirty - three 
churches in the Madura mission, fifteen have 
native pastors, all supported independently of 
mission funds, —— It is stated that fifty of the mis- 
sionaries of the Board are children of mission- 
aries. —— A Sunday-school hall was recently dedi- 
cated at Beyrout, Syria, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Dale of New York City, as a memorial of their 
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infant son. —— The Austrian ministry has indorsed 
the action of the local authorities who forbade Mr. 
Schauffler to hold any services at tht grave of a 
member of his congregation. The government 
will not recognize him as a minister ; and, when he 
falls back upon the recognized right of a private 
citizen to speak at the grave of friends, it says 
that he is known as the minister of a church. —— 
Mr. Bruce of the Mahratta mission tells of a 
person, who, while not a Christian, was ashamed 
that Christians should see him observing heathen 
festivals. Dr. Fairbanks of Wadalé says the 
famine is ended, as a very abundant harvest is 
just ripening. ——Mr. DeForest of Japan has 
been giving a series of lectures upon the Ten Com- 
mandments to the heathen, and the audiences have 
been large and attentivee-———Mr. Atkinson of 
Kobe thinks that the most of the provincial magis- 
trates are willing to go as far in favoring Christi- 
anity as the authorities at Tokio, but dare not go 
farther. —— Mr. Logan reports the baptism of 
about a hundred on a tour among the Mortlocks, 
and that he found the Christians very teachable 
and steadfast. —— Of Butaritari, Gilbert Islands, 
it is said, “The people here are turning to the 
Lord.” —— The people of Benguela were incredu- 
lous when the members of the mission to Bihé told 
them they had not come to trade; but later there 
grew up a better feeling toward them, as they came 
to believe their words. —— The brethren in Bulga- 
ria and Eastern Roumelia find much to encourage 
them. A Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been formed at Philippopolis.———On March 
30 there was a farewell service at the Congrega- 
tional House, on the occasion of the departure of 
fifteen missionaries: Dr. F. L. Kingsbury and wife 
of Vermont, and Miss Sara E. Graves, go to 
Samokov, Bulgaria ; Miss Susan P. Blake goes to 
Sivas, Western Turkey ; Miss Olive N. Twichell 
to Broosa, Western Turkey; Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Williams return to North China, and Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Murdock goes as a physician to the same 
mission; Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Walter go to join 
the new mission to Bihé, West Central Africa ; 
Mrs. Lydia V. Snow returns to Micronesia, accom- 
panied by Miss Lillie S. Cathcart; and Rev. and 
Mrs. H. O. Dwight return to Constantinople. 


PRESBYTERIAN BoarDs.— The United Presby- 
terian Board is about sending out four new mis- 
sionaries, acting upon the advice of its commis- 
sioners, Drs. Barr and Stewart, who have been 
visiting the missions. Mrs, Emily A. Danforth 
of the Syria mission died Jan. 13. Rev. 
George A. Ford has arrived at Sidon. —— Eighty- 
four were baptized by Dr. Nevius and Mr. Leyen- 
berger on a recent tour in Shan-Tung, China. —— 
Two were received by the First Church, Canton, and 
two by the church at Teheran.—— Three natives 
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have been ordained in the Oroomiah part of the 
Persian mission, and a chapel was dedicated at 
Tabriz in January. —— The united report of the 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Scotch United 
Presbyterian missions in Japan, gives 26 foreign 
workers and 41 native, 21 churches, 1,263 adult 
members, and 201 adult baptisms for the year. 
This mission requires each church to pay a propor- 
tionate part of its own expenses from its organiza- 
tion ; and diminishes the assistance afforded as the 
church increases, withholding it altogether after a 
“certain moderate growth has been attained. — 
The Japan mission asks for four new men at once. 
— Christmas, 1880, a new church was organized 
at Yamaguchi. 


METHODIsT EpiscopaL (Worth).— Dr. Maclay 
of Japan, who has been travelling in China for his 
health, hopes soon to be able to return to his field 
of labor. —— Rev. I. H. Correll of Japan is, com- 
pelled to revisit this country for the restoration of 
his health. Rev. C. Gebhardt will shortly visit 
this country for the purpose of securing aid in 
liquidating the debts on the churches in Germany 
and Switzerland. The religious papers in the 
vernacular are greatly valued by the natives of 
India. —— Rev. Mr. Challis, superintendent of the 
Bulgarian mission, announces that the attempts at 
persecution are “a failure.” —— Under the direc- 
tion of William Taylor a party of three started for 
the mission field of Chili, Feb. 1: Professor 
Lemon, bound for Santiago; and Misses Potter 
and Spink, for Concepcion. Rev. G. M. Jeffrey 
of the Des Moines Conference started on the oth 
inst. to join his brother in the educational and 
evangelical work at Concepcion. Rev. D. W. 
Thomas has retired from active service as mission- 
ary in India. He will probably spend the re- 
mainder of his life at Bareilly and Naini Tal. — 
Sunday-school work in the North India Conference 
is becoming of great importance. —— The Bareilly 
University now consists of a Theological School, 
Preparatory School, and Normal School. It is 
hoped that a Medical College will soon be opened. 
—From the sixty-second annual report of the 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, we learn 
that the total receipts for home and foreign mis- 
sions were $559,371.14, and the expenditures 
$578,335.69. The indebtedness at the end of the 
year was $82,001.71. The total number of mis- 
sionaries and assistant missionaries, foreign teach- 
ers, and local preachers, is 203; native helpers of 
all kinds, 1,327 ; members, 26,702 ; adult baptisms 
during the year, 725; day schools, 316; pupils, 
10,282; Sunday schools, 929; scholars, 44,627 ; 
churches, 264; other places of worship, 701; 
parsonages, 190. Total value of mission proper- 
ties, $1,595,002.96; upon which there are debts 
amounting to $325,032.00. In the various mis- 
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sions there was collected: for the Missionary 
Society, $5,236.21 ; for other benevolent societies, 
$11,376.47 ; for self-support, $134,226.04; for 
building and repairs, $37,147.59; total, $187,986.- 
31. At the mission presses there were printed 
2,524 volumes, containing 3,254,100 pages. —— It 
is proposed to purchase a steam-yacht for the use 
of the mission in Central China. —— The Italian 
mission has 12 stations, 273 probationers, and 634 
members. —— The establishment of the proposed 
college at Foochow, China, is urged because (1) it 
will afford the native preachers an opportunity for 
thorough theological training. (2) It will tend to 
preserve the results that have already been gained. 
(3) It will afford powerful help in placing the native 
churches on a self-supporting basis. (4) It will 
place the Christian churches in the advance in the 
great educational movement which is shortly to 
become an important question in China. (5) It 
will enable the mission to utilize the local financial 
aid and enthusiasm which is ready to indorse and 
support any feasible educational project. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. — 
Rev. William W. Newell, jun., has been elected 
a secretary of this body for the special purpose of 
developing and superintending work for the evan- 
gelization of France. ——— The Union has trans- 
mitted to the ‘‘ Table,” or Commission of the Wal- 
densian Church, a fund amounting to 28,140 
Italian lire or francs, to be employed in the moral, 
educational, and religious improvement of the 
Waldenses of Italy. 


LUTHERAN. — Miss Kate M. Boggs, who is 
about to leave this country for missionary work in 
India, is the first female missionary of the Lutheran 
Church who has ever gone out alone to engage in 
such work. 


MoRAVIAN. — During the year 1880 the Green- 
land mission has prospered, although there has 
been some distress on account of the scarcity of 
fuel. In Labrador drunkenness has decreased, 
and the general state of the congregations is satis- 
factory. The mission among the North-American 
Indians in Canada has suffered much from a terri- 
ble outbreak of small-pox. In the West Indies 
and in South Africa the .character of the work is 
no longer that of a mission to the heathen, the 
communities, about the stations have been so 
largely Christianized. 


ENGLISH Baprist. — Ten have been baptized 
recently at Genoa, the first baptism in connection 
with the work there. Rev. James Webb, for 
nearly thirty-two years a member of the Honorary 
Committee of the society, died Jan. 23, having 
just passed his seventy-eighth birthday. —— The 
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work opened at Orbassano, Italy, meets with much 
opposition from the people led by the priests, but 
is protected by the public authorities. —— A new 
church has been formed in Jamaica, and the mem- 
bership is rapidly increasing. They have been 
obliged to enlarge their place of worship. —— Rev. 
Dr. Lyall has been compelled to leave Africa for 
England on account of his health.—— Rev. H. | 
Rylands Brown has accepted the pastorate of the 
Union Missionary Church at Darjeeling, and will 
sail for his field of labor without delay. 


LONDON Missionary Society. — It is a rule of 
the society, “that, at intervals of ten years, the 
annual reports, whether of committees or of indi- 
vidual missionaries, should contain a GENERAL 
REVIEW of the progress made in the missions 
during the ten years preceding.” ‘‘ The Chronicle ” 
for March contains a review of the Almora mis- 
sion for the past ten years, from which we learn 
several interesting facts. Indebtedness is so hab- 
itual among the natives of that section of India, 
and its effects so demoralizing, that it has been 
found necessary to make habitual indebtedness a 
disqualification for Christian fellowship. The year 
1879 was the most encouraging of the decade, the 
Statistics of that year in this mission being 4 male 
and female European missionaries, 5 male and 7 
female native agents, 65 communicants, 274 pupils 
in the boys’ school, and 15 in the girls’. The total 
number of adult baptisms for the ten years was 
116. —— Messrs. Chalmers and Beswick have made 
a visit to the interior of New Guinea, and found a 
fine and healthy country and a friendly people, 
who ask for religious teachers. —— The mission- 
ary vessel, “The John Williams,” has completed 
her twelfth series of voyages among the South 
Pacific Islands. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN, — Rev. John Watson, 
writing from Amory, says, “ Nothing but seeing 
with one’s own eyes, and hearing with one’s own 
ears, can give any adequate conception of the im- 
portance and extent of the work carried on here.” 
-—— The chapel at Ho-tshan, near Swatow, has. 
been taken away from the Christians, and devoted 
to expounding the “ Sacred Edict ;” but the liter- 
ary man hired to do that work has no hearers. —— 
There are several applications for the opening of 
new chapels among the Hakkas.——— Four new 
missionaries have arrived at Formosa, and six 
have been baptized at Taiwanfoo.——In the last 
two years the progress made on the island of For- 
mosa has been very obvious, especially in the direc- 
tion of training native helpers. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. — Finding, twenty years. 
ago, that most English missionaries could not live. 
long on the west coast of Africa, the church mis- 
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sionary society turned its attention to the organiza- 
tion of the native church, and successfully contin- 
ued its missions by that means. In twenty years 
the native clergy has increased from ten to fifty, 
and the Christians from nine thousand to twenty- 
three thousand. —— Twenty years ago Tinnevelly 
was worked by sixteen European missionaries ; 
now there are but four, one of whom is the bishop, 
and the others are engaged in educational work. 
The pastoral care of the eight hundred and seven- 
ty-five villages that contain bands of native Chris- 
tians is wholly in the hands of the native clergy. 


CHINA INLAND MIsston. —In the autumn of 


1876 six missionaries set out to visit the north. 
western provinces of China. There were at that 
time no Protestant missionaries; and in 1880 
there were four established stations, seventeen 
resident missionaries, and more than seventy board- 
ers in the schools. —— Mr. King, who, with his 
wife, has been working in Han-chung Shen-si 
province for ten months, reports twenty-nine bap- 
tized, among whom are several men of intelligence 
and education. Miss Crickmay of Tai-yuen-fu 
says, “A very slight knowledge of some home- 
opathic medicines has won us many a friend 
among the poor.” —— Feb. 16 three ladies sailed 
for China. 


GENERAL. — The Society of Friends in Great 
Britain has issued an appeal to their fellow-coun- 
trymen to join with them in pressing upon the 
government the duty of acceding to that clause of 
the Chefoo Convention which permits the Chinese 
Government to impose restrictive taxes on opium, 
of putting a stop to the issuing of licenses to grow 
opium in the Indian territories, and of adopting 
such means as may be most suitable for checking 
its cultivation in the native states. —— The Free 
Church of Scotland is making preparations to 
hold a great jubilee in commemoration of the or- 
dination of Rev. Alexander Duff as a missionary. 
Six of the class just graduated from the New 
York University Medical College will seek ap- 
pointments as medical missionaries. —— The vil- 
lage of Brecklum, in Holstein, and its pastor, 
Jensen, are becoming famous. Jensen began his 
activity there in 1870 by publishing a paper for 
Sunday reading, which now demands an edition of 
seven thousand. He started a Christian book- 
store, which had a trade last year of nine thousand 
dollars. To carry on this business, a fine estab- 
lishment has been secured. In 1877 he opened a 
missionary institution of his own, at a cost of 
$14,500, which has now fourteen pupils, some of 
whom will go out as missionaries next fall. That 
isn’t enough for the Danish Yankee. Last Octo- 
ber he opened a training-school for evangelists. 
His next plan is to start a private highschool. All 
these efforts depend on free-will offerings. 
Europe. — France. It is proposed to add to 
the Baptist Theological School in Paris, under the 
charge of Dr. Mitchell, a department for training 
evangelists. There are such schools in other parts 
of France, but none in or near Paris, and one 
seems to be urgently needed there. The school 
will be open to students of all denominations ; and 
it is expected that the support of that department 
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will be furnished chiefly, if not wholly, by the 
evangelical churches of France. —— J/taly. Rev. 
Mr. Taylor tells of going into a church in Milan, 
and being very much impressed with the devout- 
ness of the worship ; but, upon listening, he found 
it was being offered, not to God, but to the Virgin 
Mary.—— A mob attacked the Wesleyan mission- 
house at Marsala, Sicily, and burned it to the 
ground. Afterward the crowd entered the cathe- 
dral, and were blessed by the clergy.—— Rou- 
mania has become a kingdom, with King Charles 
as monarch. 

WESTERN Asta. — There are eighteen different 
evangelical societies at work in Syria, which em- 
ploy eighty foreign preachers and teachers and 
three hundred native helpers. ———In Armenia, 
Turkey, there are twenty-five Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. —— The famine in Persia is said 
to have taught the native Christians self-sacrifice, 
and to open their hearts to each other. —— There 
is now an orphanage in Nazareth. It has thirty- 
six girls as pupils; and its pleasant house has 
been built with the gifts of English travel- 
lers. 

InpIA. — A native Christian girl, trained in the 
Free Church Normal School and Orphanage, has 
passed the First Arts examination of the Calcutta 
University, and secured a place in the second divis- 
ion. It was the same girl who opened the gates 
to her sisters, by passing an examination equal to 
that of the entrance examination. —— At the re- 
quest of men of the highest caste, a Christian 
school for their daughters has been opened at Vel- 
lore, and twenty have been enrolled, twelve of 
them Brahmins. —— The Hindu reformer, Keshub 
Chunda Sen, is reported to be drawing away from 
Christianity rather than toward it.—— The Brit- 
ish Government has decided to gradually discon- 
tinue paying the Episcopal and Presbyterian min- 
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isters in Ceylon, the pay to cease entirely in five 
years. —— In India and Burmah there are 644 
foreign missionaries, 682 native preachers, 6,836 
native helpers, 130,958 communicants, and 181,633 
pupils in the schools. — Foreign Missionary. 
Rev. H. Corbett says, “In connection with our 
mission in the south, every attempt to get a hold 
on a new city failed, until our medical missionary 
had first won the confidence of the people by 
healing.” 

CHINA. — Fleming Stevenson, after visiting 
China, reports, that, in spiritual tone and life, Chi- 
nese Christians will compare favorably with Chris- 
tians anywhere. —— In the Tso-Kyi district, about 
seventy miles south of Hangchow, the gospel has 
spread with great rapidity in the last four or five 
years ; and altogether about a hundred and forty 
have been baptized. The work began through a 
visit of a scholar of that district to Hangchow, 
where he heard the gospel, and received it. Re- 
turning home, he feared persecution; but, to his 
astonishment, found his relatives and friends ready 
to hear and accept. Encouraged by this, he went 
on telling others of the truth, and the work has 
advanced to the present stage entirely through na- 
tive agencies, excepting the visits of a missionary 
to examine and baptize converts. ——— The suc- 
cesses of Rev. Mr. Moule in Hangchow are attrib- 
uted in great part to the good influence of the mis- 
sionary hospital. 

S1AM.— The example set by most of those en- 
gaged in business, who have come from Christian 
countries, is fearful. Were it not for this, Siam 
would probably ere now have become a Christian 
land. — DR. STURGE in Foreign Missionary. 

JAPAN. — Jan. 26 there was another great fire in 
Tokio, which lasted from one o’clock in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon. The burned district 
is about three-quarters of a mile wide and nearly 
five miles long. The loss of property is very 
large, about fifteen thousand houses being de- 
stroyed, and fifty thousand people rendered home- 
less. Many lives were lost.——In Kioto sixty 
families were led to renounce idolatry through 
the influence of a single copy of the Gospe? of 
John. —— Since the fire in Tokio, noted above, 
several other fires in that city are reported, none 
so disastrous, however. The large number of fires 
this season is thought to be due to incendiaries, 
who attribute the high price of rice to the action 
of the government, and threaten to burn the city if 
the price is not reduced. 

AFRICA. — Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Albany for the New York, Madeira, and 
West Coast of Africa Steamship Company, which 
proposes to run a line of steamships between New 
York and the west coast of Africa by way of Ma- 
deira, St. Thomas, Teneriffe, Cape de Verd, the 
Western, and the Canary Islands. —— The Liv- 
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ingstone Inland Mission has penetrated to within 
eighty miles of Stanley Pool, having been three 
years on the way, and lost two of its members by 
death from fever. —— The best route to the heart 
of Africa is by the Livingstonia (Nyassa) Mission. 
— A case of persecution in one of the upper 
provinces of Egypt has been made a test case by 
the Christians, who brought it to the attention of 
the khedive. He has ordered the governor to pro- 
claim religious liberty, and removed the officials 
who instigated and abetted the persecution. At 
least twenty-nine commercial or exploring expedi- 
tions are now moving from various quarters to- 
ward the interior of Africa. There are five 
hundred and eighty-five missionaries of all de- 
nominations in Africa. —— King Meneleck of 
South Abyssinia has recently abolished the slave- 
trade in his dominions. —— Since the re-organiza- 
tion of the Roman-Catholic missions in Africa in 
1856-58, it is estimated that one hundred mission- 
aries have perished, and there are the same num- 
ber at work there to-day. —— The Livingstone 
Inland Mission sent out in March four new mis- 
sionaries. ‘They take with them a steam-launch 
for the Lower Congo, and a seven-roomed house in 
sections, to be erected as a depot and mission 
station at Banana at the mouth of the river. —— 
A new Baptist chapel is being completed at Cape 
Town, South Africa. —— The Blantyre Mission of 
the Church of Scotland on the east coast of Africa 
is in trouble, because its missionaries assumed the 
powers of magistrates, and punished the natives 
for civil offences. The guilty parties have been 
promptly recalled. 

SouTH AMERICA. — Brazil has a population of 
twelve millions. Of these, one million are slaves 
and two millions wild aborigines. By a law of 
1871 no more slaves are to be born in that coun- 
try. Under the enlightened rule of Emperor Dom 
Pedro, all religions are tolerated. —— The Jesuits 
are allowed in Brazil again. 

IsLES OF THE SEA. — The mission to the Friend- 
ly Islands has ceased to be a charge to the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, and contributes to its 
treasury five thousand to ten thousand dollars a 
year.—— Only forty years ago Fiji Islanders 
feasted on human flesh. Now forty thousand 
children attend Sunday school, and thousands of 
the people are earnest, consistent Christians. —— 
The Presbyterian Church of Australia proposes to 
undertake as soon as possible the entire support 
of the Presbyterian missivn in the New Hebrides. 
—— A new church has recently been built in the 
capital of Madagascar, and is the first building 
erected by the queen within the precincts of the 
palace. —— The people of Tapiteuea, Gilbert 
Island, have destroyed their arms, passed strong 
prohibitory laws, and imposed heavy fines for 
games or labor on the Sabbath. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CorrEsPonpDING SECRETARY, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to home work and missions of the 
Union should be addressed. na 
TREASURER, FREEMAN A. SMITH, Esq., to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be 
; also letters relating to Wills. Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the publications, should be 
drawn in his favor. Friends wishing to forward goods to missionaries, through the ‘Treasurer, should send him by mail a 
schedule of the contents and valuation of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New EnGLAnp District. — Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston. 

New York SoutHern District. — Rev. A. H. BurtincHam, D.D.,9 Murray Street, New York, N.Y 
New York Cenrrat District. — Rev. GzorGe H. BricHam, 88 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, N.Y 
SouTHERN District. — Rev. R. M. Luruer, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Minp.e District. — Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

Lake District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. . 

Nortu-Western District. — Rev. C. F. ToLMaAN, 71 Randolph Streei, Chicago. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 
The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society, Boston. 


Mrs. ALvAH Hovey, Corresponding Sec., Newton Centre. Miss Mary E, CLarkeE, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Secretary, Oak Park, Ill. Mrs. F. A. Smitu, Treasurer, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. F. M. Conro, Corresponding Secretary, San Francisco. Mrs. M. E. Backus, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


I also give and bequeath to Tue American Baptist MisstonaRY UNION dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of 
said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


I also give, a oe and devise to Tuz AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION one certain lot of land, with the buildings 


thereon standing [Aeve describe the premises with exactness and particularity], to be held and possessed by the said 
Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The MaGazine is the only periodical published exclusively in the interests of the A. B. M. Union, the Maceponian being 
surrendered to the Woman’s Socicty. 


It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and articles discussing questions 
relating to the enterprise of missions. 

Seventy-seventh year. The oldest Baptist periodical in America. Terms (postage poveelt) , one dollar and ten cents per 
annum. Ten copies and upwards to one address, eighty-five cents per copy. The “‘ Magazine” and “‘ Helping Hand” to 
one address, one dollar and thirty-five cents. 

Please notice the printed date against your name on the Magazine or wrapper. It indicates the time ¢o which you have 
paid. Let the figures be made ’81 or ’82. 


Send all orders and remittances to W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempie, Boston. 


THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly, represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives extracts 
from the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 


Terms PER Annum: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more fo the address of one person, 
a8 cents ver copy 


Send orders and remittances to 
W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Bosron. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, - - - Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1. 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1880 . ‘ " . $38,185,431 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$7,014,819 59 

3671989 02 — $6,646,830 57 

+ 2,635,877 95 

. 317,989 11 — 2,317,888 84 — $8,964,719 41 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. $47,150,151 09 
Losses by death, includin Reversionsry additions tosame $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured discounted, inclucing Reversiona additions tosame . ‘ 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, returned on cancelled policies ‘ 2,203,590 02 
Taxes and re-insurances 212,424 06 


Premiums . 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1880 . 
Interest and rents (including realized ~<a ‘on real estate sold) : 
* Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1880 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses ‘and physicians’ fees. 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, ain, etc. ‘ 322,910 64 — $5,806,030 24 


ASSETS. $41,344,120 85 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit since received) ‘ $852,028 10 
acy ob in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, $16,764,988 os) + 14,925,174 09 
al Estate . . 5,029,324 59 
Bonds and mortgages, “first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15, 365,000 and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market — 3,184,840) 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held b ad the Company on ‘these policies amounts to 
2,975,000) . 597,451 12 
pst and semi-annual premiums ‘on existing policies, “due subsequent to Jan. , 188: 387,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve on 
these policies $440,500, included in liabilities) % 204,852 99 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. I, 1881; 357,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 1,839,813 96 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report i filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. _—_—_—_ 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1881 . ‘ - $43,183,934 81 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1881 . ° ° $335,195 4° 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc. . 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpaid ‘ 5,294 25 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; ‘Participating insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle 
net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium . 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 4 per cent re- 
serve on existing policies of thatclass . & ° 1,752,165 82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance . . 14,084 62 


$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 percent. . $4,295,096 99 
‘Estimated Surplus by the New York State Stendevd at 43 percent,over $69,000,000 oo 

From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to participating 
policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 

During the year 6,946 policies have been issued, insuring $22,229,979. 

-1, 1877 - 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877 - $127.748,473. 

. 1, 1878 45,005. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878 127,901,887. 


125,232,144. 
45,705. at risk Jan. 1, 1880 - 127,417,763. 
135,726,916. 


Number of 


1879 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879 
Policies in force .1, 1880 - 
(Jan. 1, 1881 - 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881 


Death- [1876 - $1,547,648. Income die - $r, em Divisible .1,1877 - $2,626,816. 
7 


1877 - 1,638,128. 457+ .1, 1878 - 2,664,144. 
claims 4 1878 - 1,687,676. from 1878 - 1,948 ,665. Surplus at . - 2,811,436. 
1879 - 1,569,854. 1879 - 2,033,650. * 3,120,371. 
paid (1880 - 1,731,721. Interest (1880 - 2,317,889. 4 per cent. an. 1, 1881 + 4,295,096. 


TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON. HENRY BOWERS, OHN MAIR 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

q ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D. 

A S. S. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL. 
ILLIAM H. BEERS, . SUYDAM GRANT, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANELIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, o. D. WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


HENRY TUCK, MD. | Medical Examiners. Vice-President and Actuary, 
‘New England Branch Office — Rialto Building, cor. Devonshire and Milk Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY MUSIC 


OF BOSTON, MASS., 


HAS JUST ENTERED UPON 


THE LOCATION OF THIS INSTITUTION AT MUSIC HALL, IN THE HEART 
OF BOSTON, 


The centre of musical culture in America, cannot but seem to the thoughtful peculiarly advantageous, since its pupils continu- 


ally associate with the most distinguished musicians of our own country, and have frequent opportunities for seeing and hearing 
the great European artists who visit this continent. 


The Board of Instruction consists of Seventy-five Teachers, among whom are many of the 
most eminent musicians of this country, all of whom are thoroughly 
fitted for the positions which they severally occupy. 


THE CLASS SYSTEM 


So strongly advocated by MENDELSSOHN, which is employed in this Conservatory, is but the application to musical instruction 
of those principles which are to-day recognized as the basis of general education; and, while the merits of private instruction 


are by no means to be denied, it is still claimed that the class system possesses certain peculiar advantages of its own, prominent 
among which may be mentioned the following: — 


1. The desire to excel, necessarily awakened by the association of pupils in their lessons, stimulates them to put forth their 
best efforts, and to practise with greater enthusiasm than when they study alone. 


2. By frequently playing before the class, pupils soon acquire the confidence and self-possession essential to a creditable 
performance before others. 


. The expense of the lesson being divided among the several members of the class, the tuition of the best masters is 
brought within the reach of pupils of limited means. 


Accurate classification is considered of the first importance; and, when this is secured, the lesson becomes, under a skilfu! 
teacher, NoT several private lessons of ten or fifteen minutes each, but a single lesson OF AN ENTIRE HOUR, in which all are 
equally interested and profited. 


THE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES 


TO BE ENJOYED CONSIST OF 


Lectures, Concerts, Singing at Sight, Analyses of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Works, Norma! 
Instruction, Reciprocal Teaching, and General Musical Instruc- 
tion, a series of General Exercises, 


WHICH, WITH THOSE OF THE CLASSES, MAKE A TOTAL OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE LESSONS A TERM 


FOR EVERY PUPIL WHO PAYS FOR A SINGLE STUDY. 


THE RATES OF TUITION 


Are so low that a pupil of the Conservatory can, for the sum usually expended upon one study in private lessons, secure instruc- 
tion in 
FOUR DIFFERENT BRANCHES. 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS pays for tuition in Piano, Organ, Voice, or Harmony, and also entitles the pupil to the benefit 
of the general exercises above mentioned. 

Unusual facilities are given to ORGAN STUDENTS, who are allowed to practise daily on one of the EiGuT OrGANs, one o! 
which has three manuals, and is valued at $5,000, without further charge than a trifling fee for the blower. Advanced stucents 
have access to the Great Organ of Music Hall. The Library of the Conservatory is large and well selected. ‘The immense 
patronage constantly bestowed upon the Conservatory, of whose advantages more than Twenty-six Thousand Pupils have 
availed themselves since its foundation in 1867, is a very strong recommendation of its methods and a sufficient guaranty of the 
excellence of its instructors. 

THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC of Boston University is designed for students of the average proficiency of graduates 
of the best Conservatories, and is the only school of its kind in America. 

The New England Musical Bureau procures for pupils and others situations as teachers, choristers, organists, etc. Hun- 
dreds of young men and women have gone from their studies to serve in fields of large usefulness, which they might never have 
found but for such aid as the Bureau is able to render. 

Whether one wishes to make music a profession, or a mere accomplishment, this trio of institutions affords the rarest facil: 
ties anywhere enjoyable. 

For circulars of these institutions, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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1840. POPULAR MEDIciy 
E 


YEARS SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF 


PERRY DAVIS 


PAIN-KILLER. 


And after 41 years’ trial, the “ PA7V-KJZLER” may justly be styled the great 
medicine of the world ; for there is no region of the globe into which it has not found its 
way, and none where it has not been largely and highly prized. Moreover, there is no 
climate to which it has not proved itself to be well adapted for the cure of considerable 
variety of disease ; it is admirably suited for every race. It has lost none of its good 
name by repeated trials, but continues to occupy a prominent position in every medicine- 
chest ; and is still receiving the most unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
ef the highest character and responsibility. Physicians of the first respectability recom- 
mend it as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not only the best 
remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., but for DysENTERY OR CHOLERA, or 
any sort of bowel complaints, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of 
action. In the great cities of India and other hot climates, it has become the 


STANDARD MEDICINE 


for all such complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, LivER CompLaints, and other kindred 
disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties, it has 
been proved by the most abundant and convincing testimony to be an invaluable 
medicine. No article ever attained such unbounded popularity. As an external and 
internal medicine the “ PAZN-X/ZZER” stands unrivalled. 

Forty years are certainly a long enough time to prove the efficiency of any medicine ; 
and that the “ PAJN-X/ZZLER” is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, is amply 
proved by the unparalleled popularity it has attained. It is a seere and effective 
remedy. It is sold in almost every country in the world, and is becoming more and more 
popular every year. Its healing properties have been fully tested, all over the world, and 
it needs only to be known to be prized. 


BE SURE YOU BUY NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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. THOMAS TODDS NEW 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, WATILMAP 


7 A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS, 
e (Room 25,) 
BOSTOW. INDIA, BURMAH, CHINA, and JAPAN, 


Special attention paid to printing CHurcH CrEEDs, LiprARY 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the This Map is finely drawn, and printed by the best litho- 
¢ manner. graphic process. Our own stations are in bold type, and 


her localities in smaller type. A large edition will be 
In health a luxury; in ness a necessity, | ™“"”°* 
a hdl sicknes — printed, in order that the Map may be sold at the following 


Holmes’s Patent | prices: — 


| 
CHAIR. 


- $22.00. R circle, or study, need be without one. - 


OF 


Size, 5 by 6 feet. 


Book-Rest, $5.00 extra. Address 
of the world. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Ww. G. CO RTH ELL, 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO., 


107 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. MISSION ROOMS, BOSTON. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS. 
TWO NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


MY CHILD-LIFE IN BURMAH. 
BY MISS O. JENNIE BIXBY. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Miss Bixby was born in Burmah, and in this book gives an account of the scenes and events in 
which she moved. The matter will be found fresh and true, the style clear and lively, and the book of 
interest to old and young, though written especially for the young in our Baptist homes. 

Let it be in every family library. 


THE VINTONS AND THE KARENS. 
BY MRS. C. VINTON LUTHER. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 3r2mo. Price $1.00. 


Mrs. Luther is wife of Rev. R. M. Luther of Bennington, Vt., and daughter of Dr. J. H. Vinton. 
Herself, father, and husband have all been missionaries. 

The book deals with the plain facts of missionary labor and sacrifice, while at the same time it inci- 
dentally furnishes us with much information concerning that wonderful people, the Karens, among 
whom the Vintons labored. The heroic and self-sacrificing lives of these devoted missionaries, and the 
wonderful success attendant upon their work, are so portrayed in this volume as to make it as interest- 

‘ing as a romance. 

Both books are printed on fine tinted paper, and beautifully illustrated. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


- of price by 
W. G. CORTHELL, Publisher, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
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